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Let's sit down and talk things over. Let's talk about you and 
your job. 


Did you ever think of yourself as holding down one of the most 
important jobs in the country? Sounds big, doesn’t it? It is big. 


The boys and girls in your classes are the future Galileos, 
Washingtons, Lincolns, and Florence Nightingales studying 
there — under your direction. Whether this is a generation 
that reaches for the stars or is contented to live in the accom- 
plishments of the past is largely a matter of your making. 


Yes, you are a teacher in a democracy. You are helping to 
educate our boys and girls so that our American way of life 


may continue. [t’s a big job—an important job. 
MA THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
‘Vv \ COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


WICHITA ATLANTA LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PORTLAND 


Send for PRICE CATALOG Wo. 43 describing our elementary and secondary books 
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Simplify your Health 





Programs with these 


Up-to-the-Minute Teaching Aids! 








1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School classes.) 
Includes “Exercise Is Vital” chart plus “Am | 
Physically Fit?”, student check sheets. 











Send for Free Material— 
Help promote today’s much needed 
Health-on-the-Home-Front 


O JOB TODAY is more important than that 
N of teaching health. For the younger gen- 
eration must be prepared, with sound bodies as 
well as keen minds, to take up the future tasks 
of the nation. 


If any of your work is devoted to health 
activities, note carefully the free teaching ma- 
terial listed here. We believe it can be of great 
help to you in your work. For it has been spe- 
cially planned to help you teach sound health r 
principles and establish effective hygiene hab- 


Program count for Health 


ie 
; : istol-Myers C°-r ¥. 
,, its through the use of visual aids. 1 oy Rockefeller Plaza, New York — Sis j 
3 Please send me FREE reaching aids Oe 3. Personal Grooming [1 
ea >nt< ca k 
Don’t miss this Opportunity—Make every 1. Physical Fitness] 2. Dens l 
Name. j 


These attractive wall charts, student materials 





State anal 
> and teaching pamphlets are available to you Che Sr. High? — 
“Tee : . in Rox : = 

without cost. Simply fill in coupon at pay (Check): sa a nat on 
° eo 6. 8 ollege- —— ch 
= the right and mail it in today. Let’s go | SERVE Number of classes I tea 
° ‘ : Grade Taught" is ____ Boys__— 
~ now and make better health practices T xc. of students in one class: Girls ——— 
= the goal for mace = 
F 4 your group. TEACH L. na os oe 

















2. DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and Secondary level.) 
5-Way Plan for Elementary classes and spe- 
cial wall chart for high school groups. 











3. PERSONAL GROOMING 
(For High School and College Hygiene 
classes.) Colored wall chart, dramatic stunt, 
student leaflets and grooming guides. 
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ora Better Educational Job. 


Gives events knowledge value. 


Widely used in the studies of current events 
and history. Remarkably effective, too, in 
the study of geography. Four education- 
ally helpful seven color world projections 


are alternately used. 
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“Edit fSdrom tities: Wives mews, service. 
“Gnd: mailed e6th skriday dfter 


arrival of late news—Yav-can: depend on 





its early delivery each Monday. 


Each issue serves up to thirty students. 
Ask your administrator to write us for a 


sample copy for class test. 
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w people notice or even think of the 
many special abilities the railroads have 
been required to develop. One of these is accu- 
rately anticipating the need of agriculture and 
other industry for rail transportation. 


Because they do this, freight cars for years 
have almost always appeared at the right place, 
at the right time and in the right number. This 
has been a must for orderly marketing and 
efficient low-cost transportation. 


‘Today, while everything they have is working 
day and night to hasten victory, the railroads 
are busy also taking the measure of the jobs 
that lie ahead. 





What new kinds of goods will have to be car- 
ried? What kinds of cars will they need? Where 
will they come from and where will they go? 
What service and rates will be needed to de- 
velop business, shipping and employment? 








To take the measure 


ofa coming ob 
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Long before the call comes for postwar action, 
the answers to these and hundreds of other 
questions must be ready. Finding the answers 
to these questions is the work of a separate 
group of seasoned railroaders—the Railroad 
Committee for the Study of Transportation. 


In this way, the railroads are looking ahead to 
the time when America turns again to peace- 
time work—and planning their necessary part 
in helping to make it a wonderful land to live 
in, just as they have helped make it strong in 
time of war. 


T 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 





Here are supplementary classroom materials 
that were planned, written and edited to meet 
actual classroom needs. 

They are interesting, factual, authoritative— 
prepared by men and women who know their 
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subjects and who understand your teaching 
problems. 

These materials are free. Fill out and mail 
the coupon below and they will be sent to you 


promptly. 





Junior and Senior High Schools 





Little Science Series 


A series of pocket size booklets designed to help you 
teach science while it’s mews. Six titles are now ready; 
over 1,000,000 copies of each Booklet are now in use in 
classrooms throughout the country.“Order enough for 
every member of your class. 


Tue SturF Our Wortp Is Mape Or 
(#LS 1). Elements, Compounds, 
Minerals; where they are found, 
what they are used for. 


Eyes ror THE Litre Wor tps (#LS 4). 
The Story of microscopes, from 
Leeuwenhoek’s first crude lens to 
the electron microscope. 


StraNGE Propres OF THE LITTLE 
Wor ps (#LS 5). Bacteria and mold; 
what they are, how we use them 
and control them. Viruses, en- 
emy of man. 


AmBER AND Amperes (#LS 9). What 
Electricity is; the rules we've learned 
for using it. 


Topay’s Ben Franxiins (#LS 10). 
Lightning; why we study it. 
How to be safe in a storm. 


ScizENcEIN Everypay Tuinos (#LS 16). 
Familiar electrical appliances and 
how they work. 


Scnoot Service 
? Westincuouse Execrric & MANUFACTURING CoMPANY 


a 306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017—Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me the classroom materials below; also a copy of your free catalog 


of Teaching Aids. 


Littie Scrence Booxiets 
(State quantity wanted) 
oS 
| 


Hisroricau Picrure-ScriPts 
(State quantity wanted) 


Sas 5c OD Ss bore tnends eee be ete 


rae seas. oS) ee. Oe 5... Se ie ee el a ie Ps Peas sev teawnw acne re 
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“Everyday Electricity’? Charts CI 
A series of nine charts explaining how familiar appli- He 
ances work and the principles on which they are based. NE 
Printed in two colors, on heavy paper. Size 25 by 38 
inches. Ed 
Group I: Incandescent Lamp, 
Electric Toaster, Electric 
Motor, Vacuum Cleaner, Elec- 
tric Refrigerator. 
Group II: Fluorescent Lamp, 
Electric Iron, Electric Perco- 
lator, Electric Elevator. 
Grades 4 to 9 
Historical Picture-Scripts 
Colored posters 1214 by 16 inches, each telling the 
history of some device with which children are familiar. 
Subjects now ready include: 
Tue Story or Power For Ne 
Sutrs (#H 1). Nc 
Tue Story or Mititary i 
SicnaLinG GH 2). N 
C 
How THE Fiyinc Macuine M 
Was Mave a FicHTinG 
Macutine (#H 3). 
Ce 
Ay 
Su 
eT 
. N 7 * — 
Everypay Exectricity estin house 
Cua 
(Check Gum desired) Plants in 25 Cities Offices Every where 
... Group I 
. .Group II TUNE IN - 
John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC. | 
Ted Malone, Monday, Wednesday, Friday 10:15 pm, the 
EWT, Blue Network. i 
Mi 
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Rippy-Perrigo: Latin America 


NEW 1944 BOOK with an engaging factual presenta- 
tion that will lead to better understanding of hemi- 


sphere affairs. Well adapted to a one-semester course. 


B RIN 0 \ CH 00L By authorities. $1.76. 
| , Johnson-Alexander: Citizenship 
NEW 1944 BOOK—an attractive guide to democratic 
CLOSER 10 LIF F living that helps students to become practising citi- 
zens. $1.80. 


North Central Association Pamphlets 


x Excellent supplements to any course. Unit presenta- 
tion of outstanding problems. Latest additions: Latin 
America and the World Struggle for Freedom and 

Conservation. Each 68c. 


Bradley: The World at War nile io 


Geography, causes, strategy, and objectives of World on C yenv™ 
War II. Excellent background for current affairs. 44c. — . gir ot® 4% 
(Prices as quoted subject to discount) G ae" ‘v 























a * Insights important for the future are gained through 


€: U R R I . U § A these stories that children love to read . ... . 
the latest in the Curriculum Foundation Series. 
Leading te Today’s Elson-Gray Reading Program 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION Days and Deeds People and Progress 
MASTER OF EDUCATION * DOCTOR OF EDUCATION Fifth Grade Sixth Grade 
In the Teachers College of Temple University there Teachers Editions or Manuals and new-type 
are two distinct groups of curricula: One leading to Workbooks (Think-and-Do Books) available 
the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and to the Pennsylvania College Provi- e 


sional Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees 


The new Health, Safety and Personal Develo; nt 
of Master and Doctor of Education—and to Penn- od re 


: : f hig : Program 
sylvania Certification of Administrative and Super- . 
visory Officers. To Teachers in service and Teachers THREE FRIENDS .. . the early second-grade hook, 
in prospect, opportunity for the greatest advance- following GOOD TIMES WITH OUR FRIENDS 
ment is offered those with the necessary scholastic 
credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 6 
DPD KEKE The Science Program which organizes thinking for 
NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend regular day primary graders . . 
classes, courses accepted toward the undergraduate and graduate 
degrees are offered in the Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning. Look and Learn All Around Us 


TEMPLE i 
UNIVERSITY SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


‘Write the Registrar © Broad and Montgomery Avenue, Phila. 


a al 114 East Twenty-third Street | New York, New York 
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THE CHANGING PATTERN 






OF PUBLIC EDUCATION” 


Any attempt to evaluate the present 
rapidly changing pattern of public edu- 
cation is restricted by both the amount 
and the reliability of the evidence now 
available. While we may be reasonably 
certain that the industrial conversion 
from our war effort to a peacetime 
economy will make necessary the aban- 
donment, at least in part, of many of 
our war-trained skills and will create 
replacement demands for new and 
adapted skills, the ultimate effects of 
the war effort, of disrupted home-life, 
and of battleground experience upon our mass attitudes, 
interests, and demands, cannot now be foretold. So also, 
both the strength and the nature of the socio-economic 
forces which world peace will release upon us are, at this 
time, largely unpredictable. 





Francis B. Haas 


The Economic Situation 


In this attempt to anticipate further changes in our edu- 
cational pattern, which postwar conditions will require, 
we find a complex overall picture comprised of many con- 
tributing factors. In the first place, some consideration 
of our economic situation, however crude or superficial, 
should serve as a primary basis for our thinking. Of the 
many economic factors which will tend to influence future 
educational demands, certain significant trends are already 
apparent. 

1.—Ignoring such factors as varying birth rates, the prob- 
able workers of retirement age who have been continued in 
the war effort, natural mortality, and the inescapable fatalities 
of war, our total population will have risen from 131,669,275 
in 1940 to an estimated 135,225,965 in 1944, and a prob- 
able total of more than 136 million in 1945 with a con- 
siderable increase in the number of employable persons. 

2—Employment figures show that our total manpower has 
risen from approximately 45 million in 1940 to approximately 
65 million in 1944. Of this increase many are women of 
whom, with the coming of peace, a certain number will 
return to their homes and families, but others will remain 
at work because of vocational choice or responsibilities im- 
posed by war fatalities of fathers, brothers, and husbands. 
Assuming victory in 1944, the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics estimates that even under a plan of gradual 
demobilization, the last quarter of 1946 will find 57.5 
million persons seeking employment. 

3—Notwithstanding the necessity of postwar occupation 
of Europe and the Orient and of reconstruction in many 
lands, demobilization following victory will return millions 
of men and women of our Armed Forces to civil life. 
This will require the job-placement of about 12.5 million 
persons in excess of those employed in 1940. 

4—Adding further to the complexity of the postwar un- 
employment problem, is the economic unbalance which will 
result from invention and discovery during the war period. 
Greater mechanization of operations, new alloys and ma- 
terials readily processed, high-speed cutting and machining 
tools, scores of new inventions such as the exploding rivet— 
all have improved and increased production and decreased 
the demand for labor. 

5—From these self-evident facts, it seems inescapable that, 
with the coming of peace, the peak of our prewar economy 


* Address before the twenty-second annual Superintendents’ and 
Principals’ Conference of The Pennsylvania State College. 
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must by some means be greatly increased. One seems 
justified in assuming that our national economy must be 
expanded at least 30 per cent to raise the 100 billion dollars 
annual income of 1940 to at least 130 billions annually for 
the beginning of a postwar era in 1945, if normal employ- 
ment and living conditions are then to prevail. 


Educational Implications of the Postwar Economy 


As far as group demands are concerned, certain educa- 
tional implications of the coming demobilization and in- 
dustrial conversion seem obvious. 

1—Millions of returning veterans, needing and desiring 
rehabilitation education, which already has been provided 
for through the Veterans’ Administration, will require var- 
ious future adjustments and expansions in all departments 
and at all levels of public education. 

2—Millions of war-production workers will need voca- 
tional retraining and related education for employment in 
peacetime industry. 

3—Hundreds of thousands of eighteen-year-old inductees,. 
who went directly from high school into the Armed Forces 
and who will be mustered out as matured men who have: 
never been employed in any vocation except that of the 
Armed Forces, will need both vocational and general edu- 
cation to fit them to find their place in the economic world 
to which they will return. 

4—With the advent of peace it is likely large numbers. 
of teen-age and older youth, now busy at well-paying jobs, 
may find themselves replaced by older men and women. 

5—Of these persons who may be unemployed in the 
lower age-brackets, there may arise again a body of indigent 
youth. These are now employed and wellpaid. It is this. 
group that created the transient youth problem of the de- 
pression years. We should not permit that situation to recur. 

6—Of the millions who will be employed in postwar in- 
dustry, a large body, regardless of previous training, will 
require continuing general and vocational opportunities for 
readjustment to rapidly changing industrial demands. 

7—Of Pennsylvania’s population 25 years of age and over, 
there were, according to the 1940 Census, 695,974 persons 
who had only 4 years of schooling or less, of which 228,902 
had no schooling whatever. It is held that any schooling 
of less than 5 years tends, for all practical purposes, to 
revert to illiteracy. If this is true, Pennsylvania cannot afford 
to tolerate in this age an illiterate group of this magnitude. 

8—From the same source we learn that in 1940 there 
were 360,911 aliens in Pennsylvania—360,911 foreign-born 
residents, twenty-one years of age and over, who had not 
been naturalized. If the success of a democracy depends 
upon mutual understanding, common convictions, and co- 
operative effort, this group should have our immediate 
attention. 

To these could be added other large and important 
groups. Our American electorate will at least need, if not 
desire, education in public affairs, and our youth will need 
and desire education for home and family life. Our public 
schools and colleges, as regularly appointed educational agen- 
cies of the Commonwealth, will be expected to meet the 
educational needs of these groups. 


Contributions of Public Education to the War Effort 


Whether the educational needs of these large groups will 
be met, will be determined by the flexibility of our program 
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of public education. Judging from thé record of the con- 
tributions made by our schools to the war situation, that 
flexibility seems to be assured. In proof of this, we need 
mention only a few of the more outstanding services rendered 
by our public school system, of which all of us are justly 
proud. : 


1—From the opening of the Pennsylvania State School 
of Aeronautics in March, 1942, until its close in December, 
1943, a total of 16,815 persons were enrolled, of which 
12,330 completed training prior to transfer. 


2—Including ‘the enrolment of the State School of Aero- 
nautics, our public school shops, many of them working on 
a round-the-clock day of three 8-hour shifts, have trained, 
since July 1, 1940, a total of 510,251 men and women as 
war-production workers. 


3—During the school year 1943-44 we find that in 547 
secondary schools of the Commonwealth, there were 64,844 
enrolments in pre-induction courses, including 8,203 in Pre- 
Flight Aeronautics, 4,315 in fundamentals of machines, 
2,168 in radio code, 8,904 in navigation and related mathe- 
matics and science, and 27,759 in physical fitness. 

4—In the Food Production War Training Program of 
our public schools, thousands of tons of food have been 
added to our national stock by the efforts of over 30,000 
pupils. There were 3,000 acres in victory gardens for 1944, 
as compared to 1,800 acres in 1943, and approximately 200 
food production war training courses operating this year 
as compared to 54 of such courses last year. 

5—In our farm machinery repair program, 528 classes 
were conducted last year, which resulted in an estimated 
increase in the value of used farm machines thus repaired 
of approximately one-quarter of a million dollars. 

6—In our wartime homemaking program, over 56,000 
projects were conducted by pupils during the last two years 
under the direction of our vocational homemaking super- 
visors and _ teachers. 

7—In initiating the rationing program, public school 
officials and teachers registered between 9,000,000 and 10,- 
000,000 individuals for War Ration Books I, II, and IV and 
issued over 1,700,000 emergency and permanent gasoline 
and tire regulation forms and records. 

To this list should be added the public school salvage, 
the public school bond and stamp sales, the public school 
farm labor placement programs, under the direction of 
supervising principals and teachers, and like contributions 
of service. The promptness and efficiency with which these 
services have been organized and the readiness with which 
our educational programs at all levels have been: accelerated 
to meet wartime demands seem to prove conclusively our 
ability to meet just as promptly and effectively, the new 
and changing educational demands of the postwar era. 

The adjustment of our teaching situation to meet the 
wartime needs of Pennsylvania, I know, is of outstanding 
interest to Pennsylvania educators. Therefore, this brief 
analysis of the special emergency wartime certificates issued 
under the authority of Act 328 of the 1943 General As- 
sembly is presented. 

Military service and wartime activities withdrew large 
numbers of teachers from the classrooms during the school 
year 1943-44. Fewer college graduates are available for 
teaching positions. But due to careful planning on the 
part of superintendents, what might have been a critical 
situation was avoided through the use of the Special Emer- 
gency Wartime Certificate. The Special Emergency War- 
time Certificate was issued to teachers on the request of 
local county and district superintendents of schools wherever 
boards of education indicated that such teachers were needed 
to operate the schools. 

During the year 1943-44, 2626 Special Emergency War- 
time Certificates were issued to teachers. A detailed study 
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just completed by the Department of Public Instruction 
indicates that of the total number of Special Emergency 
Wartime Certificates 76.3% were issued to women and 
23.7% were issued to men. The average age of teachers 
who were employed on Special Emergency Wartime Certifi- 
cates was approximately 38 years. Of the 2626 emergency 
certificated teachers, 62 were beyond 60 years of age and 
16 such teachers were found in the 66-71 age bracket. 
However, the study shows that 92.1% were less than 54 
years of age. 

Another encouraging and significant fact concerning the 
emergency wartime group of teachers is that more than 
68% of these teachers had completed anywhere from one 
to twenty years of previous teaching experience which 
meant that these teachers returned to the classrooms with 
a wealth of experience. The largest group, namely, 37.1%, of 
the teachers had one to five years of experience. 

Concerning the education of these emergency teachers, 
the study reveals that 1140 of such teachers, or 43.4% were 
college graduates and that all but 7.0% had had one year 
or more of college or university training. While the study 
indicates that 7.0%, or 184 teachers, had four years or 
less of high school education, many of these teachers were 
teachers of trades and industry and had extensive trade 
experience in lieu of high school education. 

Concerning the certification of these teachers, the study 
reveals that 81% of the teachers so employed held some 
form of valid teacher’s certificate, which means that such 
teachers qualified either under the present teacher certifi- 
cation standards or standards in effect during the past years. 

It is further interesting to note that 792 teachers, or 
30.2% of the total number of teachers to whom special 
emergency wartime certificates were issued, held valid cer- 
tificates to teach the subjects for which the emergency 
certificates were issued. The implication of this fact is that 
such teachers were employed on a temporary basis. The 
special emergency wartime certificate, under such circum- 
stances, granted the school district full reimbursement on 
the teacher’s salary. It is to be noted further that 795 
teachers, or 30.3%, to whom such certificates were issued, 
held certification to teach but not in the particular subjects 
for which they were issued. 

In such a critical time as this, the complete picture of the 
certification of these wartime teachers does not, in itself, 
indicate an alarming situation. There are 61,321 teachers 
in the public schools of the Commonwealth of which less 
than 5.0% were issued special wartime certificates, and of 
this number only 499 were without professional education. 

Most of the superintendents indicated that their requests 
for Special Emergency Wartime Certificates were based on 
the fact that regular teachers were granted military leaves 
or that “other emergency conditions” made it impossible 
to secure suitable teachers to fill the vacancies due either 
to the temporary nature of the position or to the fact that 
such persons were to be employed as substitutes for teachers 
on other leaves of absence. 

In issuing the Special Emergency Wartime Certificates, 
administrative officials indicated to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction the subjects to be listed on the certifi- 
cates. Most of the certificates requested were for the elemen- 
tary field and the number issued for the year was 1194. In 
the field of social studies, 280 certificates were issued; 
health and physical education, 260; mathematics, 204; science, 
200; special education, 186; industrial arts, 179; and busi- 
ness education, 136. 


Some Probable Changes 


While factual bases, for any planning we may attempt 
at this time, are to a large degree lacking, the known and 
predictable economic factors, which in the postwar era 
will determine educational needs and demands, seem to 
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point clearly to certain changes, which we may reasonably 
expect. Briefly, at least from the point of view of the fore- 
going major groups to be served, among many changes 
which probably will take place, the following seem rather 
certain: 

1—Probable changes in programs and-courses of study: 
Out of the grim experiences of total warfare and the con- 
sciousness of an unprecedented national debt there will 
probably come a much greater emphasis upon the utilitarian 
value of our courses and programs of study. For the same 
reason, the accelerated programs, established as a means 
of meeting wartime demands more quickly may, in part 
at least, justify retention. Aviation, electronics, and other 
of the newer fields will have to be given a place in our 
program of free public education. Wartime invention and 
discovery will create a demand for even greater and more 
diversified vocational training and retraining. Citizenship 
education which will give to our school children and to 
our adults as well a training which will fit them for in- 
telligent participation in the life of their community, their 
state, their nation, and the world, probably will be recog- 
nized, at long last, as the warp of the American democratic 
social fabric. Physical fitness and public health will probably 
be mandated as a basis indispensable to the individual 
socio-economic efficiency of all our people. 

If the schools are to meet only a part of these more recent 
and new demands, then, -obviously, a reevaluation must be 
made of the courses now offered. It is not possible to add 
continuously new activities without ultimately reaching a 
point where the instructional service breaks down. Pri- 
mary consideration will have to be given to those activities 
which shall be adjudged essential in a basic education. 

2—Probable changes in scope of public education. From 
the lessons learned from World War I and its economic 
aftermath, most of us are confident that extensive provi- 
sions will be made for industrial conversion which will 
absorb, for the greater part, the employment lag which 
otherwise would characterize such a transition period. It 
seems reasonable to expect, however, that society will again 
be confronted by the problem of providing wholesome, 
constructive occupation for the minds and hands of the 
enormous group of youth and older youth who are certain 
to be displaced as workers by the inevitable re-adjustment 
from a high-speed, all-out war effort to the normal pace 
of peacetime living. The abundant leisure of this group 
will increase the demand for a 14-year program of free pub- 
lic education with terminal general-academic and vocational 
courses intended to round out the training period of that 
large majority of our youth who do not desire, or are 
unable, to attend institutions of higher learning. Kinder- 
gartens, with their learning advantages in bridging the 
gap between the home and school life, seem certain to 
receive greater attention. Extension education activities, in- 
cluding home study opportunity, intended to meet the 
educational needs of out-of-school youth and adults gen- 
erally, may be expected to become a true extension of our 
day public school programs and a vital part of our free 
public education service. Sooner or later, society will 
attempt to reduce the wastefulness of crime and delinquency 
by preventing, as largely as possible, the underlying causes 
which breed them. In balancing supply and demand in our 
state-wide education program, the solution may be the 
organization of county and area schools especially in the 
vocational field. 

3—Probable changes in administration. From the en- 
forced economy of the immediate postwar period, school 
administration as never before will find it necessary to 
reorganize school units and attendance areas in accordance 
with the requirements of efficiency and economy and ir- 
respective of local pride and preference. In the financing 
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of public education, the patchwork procedure of Special Aid 
as a. sedative for overburdened real estate will probably 
give place to a state-wide adjustment of public school costs 
in which equalized effort within the normal limits of 
ability to pay will be the dominating principle. 

In contemplating the changing pattern of public education 
at this time, when the end of the most widespread, most 
destructive, and most costly war in history is in sight, one 
is constrained to point out that our greatest social progress 
has always been made during and immediately following 
such conflicts. This, it seems to me, is to be expected. This 
is the time for school administrators to move forward, as 
aggressively as possible, toward the goals which their col- 
lective judgment dictates. Out of the violent disruption and 
dislocation of our social and economic _life occasioned by the 
necessities of this war, patterns of life in all fields have been 
rather completely disorganized, requiring reorganization of 
their parts. In reorganizing these parts and in adjusting 
dislocations, we find our opportunity to improve upon the 
the pattern as it formerly existed. 

Conclusion 


In conclusion, I would like to emphasize two points. 
First, it will bear repeating that out of the grim realities of 
this world struggle and our unprecedented national debt, 
is certain to come a public demand for practical utility and 
economy in all public service. In this state and national 
insistence upon the practical values of public education, how- 
ever, care must be taken to conserve within the souls of 
men and women those cultural appreciations and spiritual 
values which give meaning and purpose to and reward for 
the toil and economy of the work-a-day world. As always 
ic will be ours to teach our boys and girls and our men and 
women, how to live as well as how to make a living. 

Secondly, in the changes that are certain to be woven 
into the pattern of public education in Pennsylvania, we, 
as school officials, should keep clearly in mind the relation- 
ship which should exist between our recognized adminis- 
trative responsibilities and the essential working of the 
democratic process to which we subscribe. 

For me, this means the relationships existing between 
national and state and between state and local administration. 
Personally, I believe that no phase of national administration 
can be justified excepting those public matters which can be 
administered more effectively and more economically by the 
Federal Government than by the states. Likewise, I feel 
that no phase of state administration can be justified except 
in those matters affecting the public welfare which can be 
more effectively and economically administered by the state 
than by local government. 

For all of us, this would seem to mean that while it is 
ours, as administrators, to anticipate if possible, and to plan 
to meet probable postwar educational needs and to direct 
the attention of local communities to desirable developments, 
the ultimate determination of the service to be provided and 
the responsibility for attaining the desired objectives should 
rest with the people comprising such communities. Per- 
sonally, I believe, also, that the only real and permanent 
part of our national spiritual and cultural progress is that 
which is germinated within, which is a part of, and which 
springs from the hearts and minds of our people themselves. 
While legislation is said to express the philosophy of a 
people, we know from experience that even legislation, not 
in harmony with mass public opinion, is doomed to failure. 
Group self-determination is the basic principle of the Amer- 
ican way of life, and in planning the many changes that 
are certain to occur in our pattern of public education, every 
care should be taken to avoid a violation of that principle. 
In our planning, may we avail ourselves of the advantages 
and safeguards of public opinion to the end of better public 
education for a greater Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 





PROFESSIONAL?” 


A teacher was trying to teach a 
class of primary children in a for- 
eign language group the days of 
the week and the meaning of the 
words, yesterday, today, and to- 
morrow. After some discussion, 
she asked the question, “Which 
day is today?” Many hands were 
raised, she called upon one eager 
lad who answered with great as- 
surance: “Today is yesterday.” 
Perhaps he spoke more truly than 
we realize. 

Today is yesterday. It is the 
sum of the ideas and actions of 
the past. How often we hear people say, “I might have 
been.” That is a sad commentary on the lack of planning 
mecessary to be sure today is as we want it to be. Also, 
since today is yesterday, it is our responsibility to see that 
its plans and actions are such, that when tomorrow arrives, 
‘we have no regrets. 

People enjoy the right to criticize. Destructive criticism 
iis very easy to give. It relieves the giver, it may destroy 
the beginnings of good work for others, and it produces 
nothing. 

Constructive criticism is difficult to administer, but it can 
be truly effective in promoting a program. 

Worry is a corrosive element which is destructive. If the 
cause of worry is something which you personally cannot 
change, it accomplishes nothing. If the cause of worry is 
a situation you can change, it is much better to spend energy 
in attempting to change it. 

With these ideas: 

1. Today is the result of the past 
The future depends upon today as well as the past 
Destructive criticism is unfruitful 
Constructive criticism is vital for progress 
Action is psychologically healthy, while worry is 
unhealthy 
let us consider “How Can Teachers Be Professional.” 

Life is worth while today because we believe that the 
world as a whole is improving through the centuries. We 
ihave faith and hope, so individuals will struggle with the 
most adverse conditions knowing that, though individually, 
the situation may be hopeless, individual struggle plus 
‘that of other individuals will eventually bring the desired 
changes and improvements. Men who are living and fight- 
ing in all parts of the world do so in order that the world 
‘may become better for those who are left to enjoy it. If 
‘there were not such faith and hope for a better world, 
‘teaching would be a discouraging task. 

‘The ‘Word “Plus” 

One word used here is the core of professionalism as I 
-see it, the word plus. Alone, the very things for which 
we struggle may be hopeless. Enough teachers having the 
same objectives and working together may revolutionize the 
whole educational background of a generation. 

The choice of two philosophies has been considered by 
‘the world governments for many years. Either each in- 
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dividual is important and cooperates with others to accom- 
plish ends by being alert and informed or uses others to 
accomplish the objectives of the few. When we have benev- 
olent despots the latter may seem the easier and more 
efficient way. 


If that is our philosophy we are in a business today that 
we should quickly leave. Public education has no such 
philosophy. We want equal opportunity for each child in 
order that he may develop to the full measure of his ability, 
regardless of race, creed, or geographical location. 

If teachers are able to help in this development each must 
have had experience and growth in his own field. Today 
we use the advice of experts in every phase of life. It is 
one characteristic of humans that we profit by the experi- 
ence of others. We have made technical progress beyond 
any conception of those who lived a century ago. It is in 
the field of human relationships that we are so negligent. 
It is the privilege of the teacher to help plan improvements 
in this field. Since our hope is based upon cooperation and 
growth we organize to accomplish more efficiently our ends. 

Is a teacher professional who does not join in any such 
organization or cooperative venture? Naturally, my answer 
is prejudiced by experience. I have seen the improvements 
made by these organizations. I have benefited by them and, 
therefore, feel one must at least belong to show support and 
acknowledge a personal debt to the group. 


To understand the advancement one can choose a time 
long past and compare it with the present and note the 
great progress. Another way to observe progress is to com- 
pare the standards of the profession in communities where 
an organization has been effectively at work and communi- 
ties where each individual is still working alone. 

Since this is a national meeting and each type of com- 
munity may be chosen from those represented here, it is 
only courteous to give no concrete example, 


Active Participation Necessary 


Is belonging to such an organization enough? No. The 
organization is able to work effectively only as its individ- 
ual members understand and approve the policies and aid 
in the activities necessary to see that those policies are im- 
plemented. It is so muth easier to establish a code than 
it is to follow it. 

A small boy and his father were walking along a street 
in a city and saw at the end of it a beautiful church. The 
child said, “We have come to the end of the street, we can 
go no farther.” They walked along and found that the 
street encircled the church, the road turning to the right, 
so they proceeded on their way discussing the beautiful 
building. 

How typical that is, the obstacle viewed from a distance 
seems to mark the end of endeavor. When it does not stop 
action, and there is a way around it, experience has been 
enriched by the very same object that seemed to block the 
path. 

Thus it is in organization, we learn by doing. The par- 
ticipation of many will develop interest and responsibility. 
Committee work is the beginning of active participation. 
Here is the opportunity to judge the contribution of the 
individual and to have evolve from group action the best 
thinking of all. Since each person on a committee has 
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something to contribute the first step in advancement of the 
whole problem has been taken. Some individuals offer 
excuses at this point. “I haven’t time—I don’t know 
enough—I think someone else can do better.” It has been 
found that people find time for those matters that they con- 





have been chosen there is a reason why the persons whom 
they say will do better have not been asked instead. If only 
the experienced are asked to serve each time, we are return- 
ing to the idea of the few, which we wish to avoid. 


> Education is our vocation and it has first call upon our 
: time to aid in its improvement. Therefore, no committee 
d assignment is too menial for any one of us to accept. 


The future depends to such an extent upon the action of 
today that what we do ourselves is not enough. We must 
: be alert to urge those who have the personality and the 
) ability to be good teachers to enter the profession. When 
! they have started in their first positions, it is our duty as 
experienced teachers to help them. 

As members of a profession we must work together to 
raise the standards of that profession. The standards for 
entrance and the standards for those already in service must 
be improved. Organizations can lead the way in establish- 
ing minimum standards and work for legislation that will 
attract the type of person needed in education. Teacher 
welfare laws such as minimum salary legislation, retirement, 
tenure, sick leave and sabbatical leave, all are helping to 
raise the standards for the profession. These are achieved 
only when teachers work together. If you enjoy these bene- 
fits in your state, it is because in the past they have been 
planned and obtained by group action. You owe your 
allegiance to such organizations. 

Teachers are in the schools. It is the privilege and duty 
of the teacher to be the interpreter of the schools to the 
community. Here is a particular specific task where de- 
structive criticism has no place. The teacher has daily 
contact with the students, who, in another decade, will be 
the voters of the community to determine the personnel of 
school boards and decide upon the financial support of 
schools. It is the teacher’s professional obligation to have 
those students realize the necessity of good schools and the 
reasons why schools should be improved constantly and 
supported adequately. 


Teachers Should Be Good Citizens 

A teacher should recognize and perform all the duties of 
citizenship. A teacher’s life should show that education 
makes people better citizens. 

At a recent conference, one speaker listed the qualifications 
for certain government appointments and added one I should 
like to include for teachers, “She must not be obnoxious.” 

No officers or staff alone can do the things which make 
teachers professional. They may plan them, they may sug- 
gest them, they may present research material to implement 
their attainment, but every teacher who wants to be profes. 
sional must do it personally. It is one growth that must be 
motivated from within, though it may be stimulated and 
started, directed and evaluated by organizations. 

Thus we find the professional growth of teachers is, as all 
educational problems are, the action of the individual, co- 
ordinated and aided by organizations. Neither alone is 
effective. Let us have more teachers participating in local, 
state, and national professional organizations to the end that 
the standards and conditions of education may be constantly 
improved. 





Earth’s crammed with heaven 
And every common bush afire with God: 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes. 
—Flizabeth Barrett Browning 








sider of vital concern. They learn by doing, and if they 
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NEA President 


F. L. Schlagle, who was elected 
president of the National Educa- 
tion Association at the Pittsburgh 
meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly of the teachers’ national 
professional organization, has been 
an educational and civic leader in 
his home state of Kansas during his 
entire life, except for a period of 
service in the Navy during the last 
war. 

Kansas born, he attended the 
public schools of that state. He 
began his teaching career in a one- 
room rural school. Later he served 
as principal of an elementary school, as assistant principal 
of a junior high school, and as principal of Argentine High 
School in Kansas City, Kansas, a position he held until May, 
1924. In that year he was elected assistant superintendent of 
schools in Kansas City, Kansas, where he served until elected 
superintendent of schools of that city in 1932, the position 
he now holds. 

In accepting the presidency, Superintendent Schlagle said: 

“As I realize the problems, the opportunities that await 
the National Education Association this coming year, I am 
filled with a deep sense of responsibility. While the forces 
of evil are being destroyed throughout the world, we in the 
field of education must strive to construct a more durable 
foundation upon which the youth of today and tomorrow 
may establish its ideals. 

“In all humility and reverence, I pray that as opportunities 
unfold, I shall together with your guidance and support, be 
able to help increase the educational opportunities of the 
youth of the nation. 

“I appreciate the confidence that you have expressed in 
me today and I shall devote the entire year in attempting 
to deserve that trust.” 


F. L. ScHLacLe 





Milkweed Floss 


HE common milkweed floss, because of its buoyancy 

which is necessary for life jackets and aviators’ suits, 
has now become a war emergency product. It is a substi- 
tute for kapok which is now controlled by the Japanese. A 
government agency has been set up to collect and process 
a million pounds of milkweed floss. 

Certain sections of Pennsylvania have this common weed 
growing along roads, fence rows, and abandoned farms. 
Commercial growing of the milkweed would be impossible 
as it takes three years to produce the first crop. The govern- 
ment is, therefore, appealing to the school children of the 
nation to gather a million pounds of milkweed floss. It 
would require only a small amount of time and effort and 
would be contributing much toward the war effort. 

Local teachers and county supervisors of agriculture wil} 
be able to advise school children as to the collecting, curing, 
and storing of these pods until they are collected by the 
Government. 
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Our generation knows, as no generation before it has 
ever known, that peace must be made. If we mean whem 
we talk of peace that nothing this time will stop us from 
making peace—that neither lies nor deceptions nor tricks 
nor our own weariness will prevent us—if we mean this 
we can speak of peace to the living and dead without shame. 
For nothing is true or honest in the talk of peace but our 
own purpose. And the choice is ours——Archibald MacLeish 





THE NEA CONVENTION 


AT PITTSBURGH 


HE Pittsburgh meeting will go down in history as one 
of the great meetings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Meeting in the State in which the NEA was or- 
ganized in 1857, keenly sensitive of the service which the 
NEA has rendered to the profession throughout the years, 
and looking toward the problems of the future, the Repre- 
sentative Assembly in the acceptance of the recommendations 
of the Executive Committee unlocked the doors for a greater 
and more powerful national professional association. 
The Representative Assembly by official action made the 
following important decisions: 
1. Adopted the five-year program of unification, expansion, 
and development. This program proposes that our 
profession move forward toward one United Education 

Association with a single fee covering local, state, and 

national activities. This goal is to be achieved by a 

planned evolution extending over a period of five years 

by means of two parallel lines of action— 

a. First, following the arrangement which has proved 
so effective this year, membership quotas have been 
set up, subject to acceptance by the state associations, 
designed to increase membership at least 90 per cent 
or to 800,000 of the teachers of the nation by 1949. 
This involves an average increase of some 100,000 
members per year. 

b. Second, state and local associations are asked to 
make provision for united membership as fast as they 
are ready to do so, with probably a fifth of them 
ready for this step during each of the next five years. 

Raised Association dues from $2 to $3, effective 1945- 

46, and thus restored their purchasing power to the 

1916 level. This will enable the NEA to expand its 

service so that it can more nearly meet the needs of the 

profession and of the nation in this time of war and 
postwar adjustment. 


bo 


3. Urged delegates to ask their Congressmen to sign Dis- 
charge Motion No. 12, so the House of Representatives 
may vote on Federal Aid, H. R. 2849, when Congress 
peconvenes 


4. Endorsed the proposed Equal Rights Amendment to the 
U. S. Constitution 

5. Reorganized NEA committees, commissions, and coun- 
cils for more effective work 

6. Admitted the American Association of Junior Colleges 


as an NEA Department 


The meetings of the General Assembly were followed by 
a one-day “teamwork conference” of presidents of state and 
local affiliated associations, NEA state directors, presidents 
and secretaries of state associations, chief state school officers, 
and officers and staff members of the NEA. This teamwork 
conference was followed by a three-day conference at Wash- 
ington headquarters which included NEA Executive Com- 
mittee members, state directors, staff members, and regional 
officers of the Department of Classroom Teachers. 


Pennsylvania Delegation 


The delegates from Pennsylvania numbered 183, of which 
53 were State Delegates and 130 from affiliated local asso- 
ciations. 

The business meeting was held in the Adonis Room, 
William Penn Hotel, on Tuesday, July 4, at 4:30 p.m., with 
J. W. Newton, President, presiding. 


Delegates made nominations for presentation to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly as follows: 


Committee on Credentials 
Member, Hamilton Lyon, Pittsburgh 
Alternate, Edwin D. Clauss, Allentown 
Committee on Resolutions 
Member, Harry L. Kriner, Altoona 
Alternate, Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh 
Committee on Necrology 
Member, Norman C. Brillhart, Reading 
Alternate, Paul Felton, Pittsburgh 
NEA State Director, H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 

Pennsylvania again attained a place on the NEA honor 
roll with a membership of 26,285, an increase of 3,859 over 
the previous year. Our nearest competitor was Ohio with 
a membership of 21,602, followed closely by California with 
20,084. 

The contributions from Pennsylvania to the NEA War 
and Peace Fund totaled $50,343.27, of which $33,512.18 was 
forwarded to the NEA and $16,831.09 has been retained for 
use within the State. The NEA War and Peace Fund con- 
tributions from Pennsylvania totaled more than those from 
any other state. 

Pennsylvanians Participating 

Pennsylvanians participating in the programs of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly were Francis B. Haas, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, who brought a Penn- 
sylvania welcome to the official delegates on Tuesday evening. 

Mabel Studebaker, president of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers of the NEA and teacher in the Gridley 
Junior High School, Erie, addressed the convention on the 
topic, “How Can Teachers Be Professional?” 

J. Y. Shambach, deputy secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Public School Employes’ Retirement Board, Harrisburg, pre- 
sented the report of the National Council to the Representa- 
tive Assembly on Tharsday forenoon, July 6. 

A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of the schools of Philadel- 
phia and chairman of the Educational Policies Commission, 
made the closing address of the convention on “Education 
and the People’s Peace.” In a very powerful address Doctor 
Stoddard made a plea for recognition of education at the 
peace table. 


Pennsylvania Night 


Wednesday evening, July 5, was designated as Pennsyl- 
vania night. The program was social in nature and included 
a reception for the President of the NEA and visits to the 
Cathedral of Learning of the University of Pittsburgh, Mel- 
lon Institute for Industrial Research, Carnegie Institute, and 
the Administration Building of the Pittsburgh Board of Edu- 
cation. Particularly fascinating to the visitors were the 
Nationality Rooms of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Preceding the reception the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association had as its dinner guests at the Schenley Hotel 
the Presidents and Executive Secretaries of the State Educa- 
tion Associations and the officers of the NEA. 

Contributing in no small degree to the success of the con- 
vention was the friendly hospitality of the Pittsburgh teachers 
and all Pennsylvanians in attendance at the convention. 


Tasks for 1944-45 


Those who attended the Pittsburgh meeting will take to 
their constituents impetus and inspiration to meet these chal- 
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lenges to the profession during 1944-45: 

]. Put the five-year program of unification, expansion, and 

development into full effect in your community and 

state 

Work for the passage of S. 637—H. R. 2849, providing 

federal aid to education 

3. Work to secure approval by Congress and the U. S. 
State Department for a United Nations agency in edu- 
cation and definite commitments to establish an inter- 
national office of education within the postwar inter- 
national organization 

4, Continue to strengthen and improve the service of the 

schools to the wartime needs of the nation 

Meet attacks of the American public school system and 

refute untrue charges against it 


=) 
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6. Become well-informed on international issues and give 
leadership in developing among our citizens an under- 
standing of America’s international responsibilities 

7. Keep the needs of youth before the American people, in 
order that our democracy may survive and flourish 

Officers Elected 

President, F. L. Schlagle, Kansas City, Kansas 

First Vice President, Mrs. Mary D. Barnes, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey 

Vice Presidents 
C. A. Donehoo, Alabama 
Alvin Vandermast, California 
Calvin Stanley, Connecticut 
Lillian McSorley, Idaho 
Mrs. W. C. Ray, Kentucky 
D. D. Shelby, Louisiana 
Richard B. Kennan, Maine 
E. H. Garinger, North Carolina 
M. E. McCurdy, North Dakota 
Mrs. Helen Gibbs, Ohio 
Fred Witter, Wisconsin 

Executive Committee 
Leonard L. Bowman, Santa Barbara, California 
Emily Tarbell, Syracuse, New York 
Glen E. Snow, St. George, Utah 
L. V. Phillips, Vincennes, Indiana 

Treasurer—B. F. Stanton, Alliance, Ohio 

Member of Board of Trustees—Joseph H. Saunders, Newport 
News, Virginia 
The Board of Directors expressed preference for Buffalo 

as the meeting place for 1945. 

Resolutions adopted by the Convention will be printed in 
the October issue of PSJ. 





State Postwar Education Conference 


N behalf of the State Council of Education, Francis 

B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, invited 
200 educators to Harrisburg on June 20 to discuss present 
and postwar education. Act 51 of the General Assembly of 
1943 provided for a Postwar Planning Commission. To 
this Commission each governmental department or commis- 
sion will make suggestions for postwar plans in its field. 

The conference was one of the steps in the plan of the 
Postwar Education Committee of the State Council in pre- 
paring its report. In opening the discussion Dr. Haas said 
that the Department “intended to have collective judgments 
serve as a basis for a thorough review and revision of our 
curriculum and courses of study, of our educational organ- 
ization and administrative policies and of our present en- 
abling legislation.” 
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Curriculum and administrative changes are being con- 
sidered for the entire school system, kindergarten through 
college, to meet changing world conditions and requirements. 
Committees were appointed to perfect details, and a report 
will be made to the State Council of Education in August. 
The completed report will be presented to the annual Edu- 
cation Congress in October and later will be given to the 
State Postwar Planning Commission. 

Governor Martin sent a message to the conference which 
emphasized the following: 

“1. In a national crisis like that through which we are 
passing the American way of life is challenged, and the 
major obligation of every institution is to exert its full 
powers to defend the government and to push the war to 
a quick and successful conclusion. The educational system 
of our country, consisting of universities, colleges, and the 
public school system, should dedicate its efforts to aid 
winning the war. 

“2. We must be ready to accept our responsibility in 
maintaining our basic ideals of education. I feel that every 
boy and girl of Pennsylvania, regardless of creed, color, or 
location in the Commonwealth, should have equal oppor- 
tunities for a basic education. The difficulties encountered 
in building our form of government and shaping civiliza- 
tion should at all times be impressed upon pupils and stu- 
dents, regardless of the courses of study pursued. At all 
times, our plan of government—which means three levels 
of government and three branches of government—should be 
made clear to the students. It is vital for them to under- 
stand that local control is absolutely necessary if our plan 
of government is to survive. 

“3. Postwar education, next after religion, is the most 
important thing, if we are to maintain the solidarity of our 
country. If our postwar education is to be successful, it 
must combine the presentation of American ideals with 
training for an avocation that will permit the individual to 
pursue human happiness. 

“4. We must be courageous enough to teach that hap- 
piness depends upon individual initiative; that governments 
are not in a position to give happiness or security and that 
any security given by government takes just that amount of 
liberty from the individual. 

“5, Another thing that must be considered in postwar 
schooling, is the cost of education. In one-third of a century, 
the cost of education of every type has multiplied several 
fold. The tax load after this war will be so staggering, that 
some demagogues will even suggest the repudiation of the 
National debt. If that ever comes, our present system of 
government will be destroyed. Our over-all educational 
system in America must teach the fundamentals of individual 
responsibility, and emphasize that our country has been 
successful because men and women were willing to sacrifice, 
work hard, make contributions, and shed tears and blood.” 

Addresses were given by Mark S. James, the executive 
director of the Postwar Planning Commission, and J. Chester 
Swanson, curriculum and research director of Allentown 
public schools. After the addresses the meeting broke up 
into study groups of six different classifications to review 
and revise plans: 

Group I—Instructional Programs and Procedures 

Group II—School Organization and Administration 

Group I]I—Teacher and Liberal Arts Education 

Group IV—Pre-professional and Professional Education 

Group V—Public Library, Museum, and Historical Activi- 
ties 

Group VI—Legislation 

Each of the study groups has a number of subcommittees 
working on the various phases of its problem. 





EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


For This We Strive 


T IS September and once again the school doors swing 

open to the children of the Commonwealth. As this is 
written we can only surmise the conditions under which 
they will open. This much we can anticipate. There will 
be children who have felt the touch of tragedy as the great 
conflict has claimed someone close to them. There will be 
children in the classrooms with a lessened sense of respon- 
sibility because of the relaxation of parental control in homes 
in which parents are engagéd in long hours of defense work. 
It is probable that in a world where the harsh realities of 
life and death transcend other concerns, it will be difficult 
to center the interest of the children upon the work of the 
school. It will be a strenuous and critical year. 


We will face the situation with a great number of changes 
in our teaching staffs. Many of our veteran teachers will 
not be present to answer the roll call. The demand of the 
armed services and the lure of industry have taken their 
toll of our ranks. It is possible that some schools may not 
be able to open. Generally, however, under the provisions 
of the act permitting emergency certification, persons have 
been found to fill those. places which might otherwise be 
vacant. It is to be hoped that all fully qualified persons 
desiring a position have found one and that those who fill 
positions under emergency conditions will approach their 
assignment in the high spirit necessary at this time. 

Truly this is the year of crisis in education. But it is 
also the year of opportunity. Once in a generation there 
comes to the public an. extraordinary interest and concern 
for their schools. Out of the days of crisis comes an aware- 
ness of the great service performed by the schools and by 
the teachers who man them. In such a time it becomes 
possible for teachers to state the case for the schools and 
to be heard as they advocate the changes which must be 
made if our schools are to be effective institutions in these 
times. 

And they are being heard. From meeting after meeting 
comes evidence of the surging spirit of the teacher which 
will not be denied. We caught a glimpse of this at Harris- 
burg when the House of Delegates voted support to our 
Association for a program of action. We saw it again at 
Pittsburgh when the NEA met in one of its great meetings. 
Representatives of the teachers of the nation meeting in 
that convention gave unanimous support to the program to 
develop a powerful national professional association con- 
tained in the Five-Year Plan. They backed their support 
with decisive approval for increased financial support of 
such a program. And they cheered the stirring proposal 
that teachers who bear the responsibility for the next gen- 
eration should have their place at the table which writes 
the peace. 

For the vision of a great professional association, within 
which all persons engaged in the work of education may 
unite their influence with a composite effect far greater 
than that which would be achieved by each working as an 
individual, is an impelling one. In such an association all 
groups of members regardless of place or position can, 
with mutual respect, join in a common effort and address 
themselves to the solution of the pressing problems which 
confront us. Through such an association, teachers can 
emerge as a self-reliant group, proud and respected, drawing 
support from lay groups interested in the schools who look 
to us for leadership. Such a conception should draw the 
support of all persons engaged in education who are pleased 
to be called teachers. 


Through such an association we can in this Common- 
wealth achieve the two great immediate objectives essential 
to the development of better schools for the children of 
Pennsylvania. We must obtain recognition for teachers who 
have proved themselves to be worthy artisans by embodying 
in the school code a salary schedule which will give teachers 
a cultural wage. 


We must set up a system of support which will guarantee 
equalized opportunity for a basic educational program to 
all children of the Commonwealth. There must be an 
end to the situation under which educational opportunity 
is conditioned upon the unreality of a surveyor’s line and 
the cold fact of a census statistic, tempered in its uneven 
workings by the operation of a glorified dole. 

It is for this we strive. It is this that we can and must 
achieve. There will be those who, believing that the measure 
of success of a government’ service is the smallness of its 
cost, will rise to question the program. We shall not flinch 
before this opposition, but, with the assurance that the 
public desires good, not cheap, schools, we shall work for 
their support. For there will never be a better time to 
obtain the enactment of the program than now—this year. 
Sixty-one thousand teachers demonstrating daily in the 
classroom the importance of their work and explaining 
the need to those they know, can do it. 

This is the great task of the year that lies ahead. This 
is the challenge which faces everyone of us. Let each one 
of us join in the concerted drive to make this a year of great 
accomplishment. 


J. W. Newton, President, PSEA, Ambridge 





Convention Districts 
Meetings 
Each of the nine Convention Districts of the PSEA will 
hold conventions during the year 1944-45. The schedule 
as announced is as follows: 
Central—October 12-13, Lock Haven 
Central-Western—September 29-30, Indiana 
*+ Eastern—October 5, Allentown 
* Midwestern—October 14, New Castle 
* Northeastern—December 8, Sunbury 
% Northwestern—October 14, Erie 
Southeastern—March 21-24, 1945, Philadelphia 
Southern—October 20, Carlisle 
Western—October 12-14, Pittsburgh 


Elections 


Six of the Convention Districts will elect members to the 
Executive Council. The elections that should be held are 
as follows: 


Central—one classroom teacher for a term of two years 

Eastern—one administrator for a term of two years 

Northwestern—one classroom teacher for a term of one 
year 

Southeastern—one classroom teacher for a term of two 
years 

Southern—one administrator for a term of two years 

Western—one administrator for a term of two years 

In addition to the elections, each Convention District 
should designate delegates to the NEA. The number of 


* House of Delegates only. 
# Tentative. 
% Streamlined Convention. 
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delegates that should be designated is as follows: 








No. of delegates to be named 
to the Executive Council 


Delegate quota in_vreferential order 








on present Classroom 
convention District membership Administrators Teachers 
Central 4 6 6 
Central-Western 4 6 6 
Eastern 2, 7 7 
Midwestern 3 5 5 
Northeastern 5 7 7 
Northwestern 3 a 5 
Southeastern 7 9 9 
Southern 5 7 7 
Western 9 1] 11 





Qualifications for NEA delegates as adopted by the 1942 
House of Delegates are 

1. All delegates to the NEA Convention must hold active 

- membership in the NEA and the PSEA for two suc- 
cessive years including the current year preceding the 
date of the Convention. 
In no case shall an individual who has retired fron 
school service in Pennsylvania be eligible as a candidate. 


Delegates’ Meetings 

The business of the Convention District shou'd 'e con 
ducted by a House of Delegates selected by tie tan | 
Branches in conformity with the regulations set up by the 
Convention District constitution. A common practice is to 
have those Local Branch delegates who will serve in the 
State Convention serve also in the : ee meeting of the 
Convention District. 

The responsibility for the transaction of business and 
election which is now lodged with the House of Delegates 
of the Convention District requires that these meetings be 
conducted so that each Local Branch will have an oppor- 
tunity to participate. Accordingly, the following recom- 
mendations are made with reference to the business meet- 
ings of the Convention District House of Delegates: 

1. The meeting should be held at a time which is con- 
venient for the attendance of delegates, classroom teach- 
ers and administrators alike. 

2. Participation by delegates should be on the basis of 
credentials issued by the Convention District through 
a credentials committee. 

3. The nominations of NEA delegates should be by 
ballot. 


rm 





Local Branch Presidents Conferences 


ONFERENCES of Local Branch Presidents and lead. 
ers in professional activities will this year see great 
expansion. Under the supervision of the Local Branch 
Committee, R. C. Webster, Field Secretary, has made ar- 
rangements for twenty-nine local meetings to be held 
throughout Pennsylvania during the months of September, 
October, and early November. 
The purposes of these conferences are to 
1. Acquaint our local leaders with the current program 
of the PSEA and NEA 
2. Coordinate the programs of Local Branches, the PSEA, 
and the NEA 
3. Assist Local Branches in promoting their programs 
and solving their problems 
4. Promote unity of purpose, solidarity of action, and 
enthusiastic loyalty to professional organization 
Conferences have been p'anned as follows: 
Central Convention District 
Huntingdon, September 11 
Clearfield, September 12 
Port Allegany, September 13 
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Lock Haven, September 14 
Lewisburg, September 15 
Central-Western Convention District 
Indiana, September 18 
Eastern Convention District 
Allentown, September 26 
Lansford, September 27 
Kutztown, September 28 
Schuylkill Haven, September 29 
Midwestern Convention District 
Beaver Falls, October 2 
Slippery Rock, October 3 
Clarion, October 6 
Northeastern Convention District 
Scranton, October 16 
East Stroudsburg, October 17 
Tunkhannock, October 20 
Bloomsburg, October 24 
Wilkes-Barre, October 25 
Northwestern Convention District 
Oil City, October 4 
Edinboro, October 5 
Southeastern Convention District 
Philade:phia, November 1 
Doylestown, November 2 
West Chester, November 3 
Southern Convention District 
Harrisburg, October 9 
York, October 10 
Shippensburg, October 11 
Western Convention District 
California, September 19 
Pittsburgh, September 20 
Greensburg, September 21 

The President of each Convention District will extend an 
invitation to the President and officers of each Local Branch, 
the County and District Superintendents, members of the 
Executive Council, and members of any elective or appointive 
committees within the area. These individuals and any 
member of the Association may attend any or all of the 
conferences within a Convention District. Members plan- 
ning to attend the dinner should make arrangements through 
the Local Branch President. 

The meetings will be highlighted not only by presenta- 
tions of specific topics but ample opportunity will be given 
for the discussion of these topics and for contributions and 
questions from those in attendance. 

The general outline of the program is as follows: 

Conference Theme—Partners in a United Profession 

4:00 p.m. Conference I—Two hours 

Presiding: Convention District President 

1. Introductory Remarks—Purpose and Plan of Confer- 

ences, R. C. Webster 

2. Local Branches 

a. Highlights from the questionnaire 
b. The Handbook and its use 
3. Local Branch Officers Workshop—An open discussion 
period devoted to Problems and Programs of Local 
Branches 
6:00 p.m. Dinner, Conference II—Two hours 

Presiding: Chairman on Local Arrangements 

Addresses—The NEA and Pennsylvania, Representatives 
from the PSEA and NEA 
8:00 p.m. Conference II]—Two hours 

Presiding: PSEA Legislative Committee Member 

1. The PSFA Legislative Program, R. C. Webster 

a. Legislative Objectives in 1945 

b. Local Legislative Committees 

c Discussion 
2. Summary of Conference, Member of Executive Council 
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SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


The following books by a well-known Pennsyluania author 
meet the conditions of Act 153 and the suggestions of the 
State Department of Education: 


Vol 




















9th Grade—for local, state, and national government, and Pennsylvania history 


BUILDING CITIZENSHIP, 
by R. O. Hughes 


Building Citizenship, 1944, is the national leader by the Director 
of Citizenship for the City of Pittsburgh. 


PENNSYLVANIA PAST AND PRESENT, 


Pennsylvania Past and Present is a Pennsylvania History and 
Civics by the same author. 


ane 
10th Grade—for United States history 


THE MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES, 
By R. O. Hughes 


Copyright 1944, a chronological history with a unit treatment 
of American institutions. 


man 
11th Grade—for World history 


THE MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD, 
By R. O. Hughes 


Copyright 1944, the national leader in this subject, with special 
emphasis on the Orient and South America. 


Zane 


12th Grade—for Problems of American Democracy 


TODAY’S PROBLEMS, 
By R. O. Hughes 


Copyright 1944, a consideration of problems of democracy written 
since the beginning of the war. 








ALLYN ann BACON 


1) EAST 36th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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THE NEW GLOBAL GEOGRAPHIES 


1944 Printings. By Stull and Hatch 
Meet the recommendation of the National Council 
Jor the Social Studies 


3rd Grade— 
THE COMMUNITY WHERE I LIVE, By Pierce 


4th Grade— 


JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS 
Global and polar projection maps. 1944 edition. 


5th Grade— 
JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA 
Pupils travel over the United States by airplane. 1944. 
6th Grade— 
EUROPE AND EUROPE OVERSEAS 
Contains a War Supplement. 1944. 
7th Grade— 
ASIA, LATIN AMERICA, UNITED STATES 
Brings together the countries with which we have most im- 
mediate interests. 1944. 


AmaaY 


HISTORY 
Meeting the new recommendation of the American 
Historical Association 


5th Grade— 


OUR AMERICA 
By Herbert Townsend 
A 1944 picture history of our own country in simple language 
with colored illustrations on every page. 
7th Grade— 
THE NEW WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS IN THE OLD 
By West and West 
A history of the countries from which America sprang. 1944. 
8th Grade— 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 

By West and West 
An inspirational history emphasizing the thrilling events of 
our development. 1944. 


ALLYN ano BACON 
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- Annual Education Congress 
October 4 and 5 


RANCIS B. HAAS, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 

tion, announces October 4 and 5 as the dates for the 
Annual Education Congress. Problems relative to returned 
veterans, school finance, and postwar educational adjust- 
ments are listed for discussion. 

Earlier in the year the State Council of Education through 
its Postwar Education Committee set up committees and 
study groups to consider present and postwar educational 
needs so that curriculums, courses of study, and administra- 
tive procedures and policies could be revised according to 
their findings. These groups, composed of school people 
and other citizens interested in education, have been meet- 
ing for some months and will make reports to the Congress. 

The first day will be devoted to these reports. In the 
morning there will be meetings of all committees and in 
the afternoon the study groups will submit their findings. 
Members of the Congress are invited to attend and par- 
ticipate in these discussions. A nationally known speaker 
has been secured for the evening meeting. 

The program of the second morning will contain a panel 
discussion on the financial and administrative problems of 
the school systems and a presentation of the educational 
implications of recent legislation for veterans and civilians. 
Representatives of the Veterans Administration will be pres- 
ent to answer questions. 

The last session will discuss methods of organizing at 
the community level for the purpose of mobilizing com- 
munity resources in the solution of some of the educational 
and social problems, including Information on How to 
Make a Community Survey and Coordinating Community 
Facilities to Serve Veterans and Civilians. The school as a 
coordinating agency will be presented by men who are rec 
ognized authorities in their particular fields. 

The topics on the program are of immediate concern to 
educational leaders, and will, no doubt, attract a large rep- 
resentation of school people. 





Secondary School 
Principals Conference 


HE Pennsylvania Branch of the National Association of 

Secondary School Principals will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Harrisburg on Thursday afternoon, October 26, and 
Friday, October 27, 1944. 

The meeting on the afternoon of the twenty-sixth will be 
devoted to a discussion of problems common to the junior 
high school. Edward H. Worthington, principal, Thomas 
Williams Junior High School, Wyncote, will be in charge 
of the program on that occasion. 

The dinner meeting will be held at the Zembo Mosque, 
Third and Division Streets, Harrisburg, with Howard C. 
McElroy, principal of the McKeesport High School, pre- 
siding. The principal speakers will be Francis B. Haas, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the Honorable 
David R. Perry, Deputy Attorney General, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 

Among the subjects to be discussed on Friday, October 
27, are the following: 

The contributions of summer camps to education and 
physical fitness 
Reading—whose_ responsibility 
The curriculum of the future 
Compulsory military training—how and when 
Postwar school plants and equipment 
Secondary school administration and supervision. 
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September, 1944 


Teachers’ Day 


Y resolution adopted at the First Conference of Minis. 

ters and Directors of Education of the American Re- 
publics held in Panama last fall, September 11 of each year 
will be celebrated as Teachers’ Day. In schools and communi- 
ties throughout North, Central, and South America, the day 
will be marked by expressions of gratitude and appreciation 
for the important tasks which teachers perform. It is hoped 
that this Day will become equal in significance with Pan- 
American Day and Columbus Day as hemisphere-wide cele- 
brations. 

September 11 was chosen as Teachers’ Day because it 
marks the anniversary of the death'in 1888 of Domingo 
Faustino Sarmiento, founder of the first Normal School in 
South America, friend of Horace Mann, President of 
Argentina, and constant fighter for democracy. 

In many sections of the United States, schools will not 
yet be open on September 11. In those places, it is hoped 
that communities will take up the celebration. 





~<a 


Retirement Contribution Ruling 


iP. ruling concerning retirement contribution options 
should be considered by teachers who, because of 
cuts in salary during the depression, elected in 1935 to 
contribute on the basis of salaries received during the year 
1932-33. Should an employe who elected to contribute on 
the basis of his 1932-33 salary now receive a higher salary 
and wish to contribute on the higher salary, he should 
notify his school district and the Retirement Board in 
writing that from the date of the notice he wishes to con- 
tribute on his actual salary at the time of contribution 
rather than his 1932-33 salary. Unless he notifies his em- 
ployer in writing that he wishes to contribute on his higher 
salary, he will be contributing on his 1932-33 salary, not his 
actual higher salary, and his 1932-33 salary rather than his 
actual salary will be one of ,the factors in determining his 
retirement allowance. 

The ruling of the Department of Justice on January 19, 
1937, on these contributions is as follows: ; 
Excerpts of Informal Opinion No. 806 

We are of the opinion and therefore advise you, that a 
contributor who elected on or before September 1, 1935, to 
make his yearly contribution upon a fictitious salary, as 
established by his actual salary earned in 1932-33, and then 
later by reason of his increase of actual salary, desires to 
waive his rights under that option, and make his contribu- 
tion upon his actual salary, has the right to notify the board 
that he no longer desires to make his contribution upon the 
established annual 1932-1933 fictitious salary, but rather upon 
the actual salary earned by him in the payroll period for 
which the deductions are made. We are of the opinion 
that he should notify in writing his employer of such elec- 
tion, to correct the notification in writing which he gave his 
employer on or before September 1, 1935. 





Biology Teachers to Meet 


HE National Association of Biology Teachers, which is 

affliated with The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, will hold its first annual meeting in 
two years September 16 in the Statler Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Biology teachers attending will hear Anton J. Carlson, 
president of the AAAS, on the subject, “The Science of 
Biology and the Future of Man.” The program will em- 
phasize “Health” and Dr. Carlson will give his talk at 
dinner at 6:30 p.m. 
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THE ASSOCIATION AT WORK 


Members of the Association will be interested in the 
digest of the minutes of meetings of the Executive Council 
and of committees which have been held since the May 
issue of PSJ went to print. These reflect the varied activi- 
ties of the PSEA, the fidelity of the Executive Council in 
facing Association problems, and the active interest of 
committee members. 


Executive Council 
No. II—April 22, 1944 


HE third meeting of the 1944 Executive Council was 
held at PSEA Headquarters, April 22, with President 
J. W. Newton, Ambridge, presiding. Business considered 
by the Council included 
1. Report of activities of the President 
2, Report of the Executive Secretary 
Financial Statements 
b. Legislation, State and Federal 
c. Membership, State and National 
d. NEA War and Peace Fund 
e. Auditor 
The Council voted to employ A. J. Eby, CPA, Morrisville, 
to audit the accounts of the Association for the current year 
ending June 30, 1944. 
f. Printing of PeNNsyLvania ScHoot Journat and Edu- 
cation Bulletin 
The contract with the Telegraph Press was continued 
subject to a slight increase in paper costs. 
g. Purchase of Dictaphone 
The Council approved the purchase of dictaphone 
equipment. 
3. Report of legal service, Lewis F. Adler, attorney 
4. Statement of program by President Newton 
5. Local Branch Committee, Norman C. Brillhart, chair- 
man 
Mr. Brillhart outlined plans for local branch con- 
ferences to be held next fall. These plans include a dinner 
session. He also submitted a suggested letter to presidents 
of Local Branches and a four-page questionnaire. His re- 
port was accepted after certain changes had been recom- 
mended for the questionnaire. 


6. 1944 State Convention 


7. War and Postwar Problems 

The personnel of the committee was announced on 
page 291 of the May issue. Chester B. Dissinger, chairman, 
in accepting the position, reported on activities of the County 
Superintendence Section of the PSEA. 


8. Reports of Subcommittees 

a. Budget. Paul Swank, chairman, presented the report 
of the Budget committee which was accepted for the period 
July 1, 1944, to June 30, 1945. 
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Budget 
Allotment 
July 1, 1944 
to 

RECEIPTS: June 30, 1945 

I. Membership Dues me be hia ea $100,000.00 

DE I ne clad cons as cie eae soca se ceed 15,000.00 

Hit ‘Suliseriptions® to Journal 2 <..< ccs cc ptewisttivevisas 2,000.00 

Be. RE. cn danctsuncwe neue nehbneeusces eas ee PR 4,500.00 

V. Subscriptions to Education Bulletin ................ 3,500.00 

VI. Interest and Dividends ead @easin eee cee a 200.00 

WEEE “ERE, © ine ca ce eos sca oo hens conse Rene ee : 500.00 

Total Receipts $125,700.00 

EXPENDITURES: 

ES eer COMO icais cep eentecubapetssue $9,400.00 
II. Personal Service (Salaries) 

PT ER PRR Pe ra ree TPC rr ery Crcro ee 7,000.00 

Asst. Executive Secretary and Director of Research ... 4,500.00 

Asst. Executive Secretary, Field Service ............. 4,500.00 

MUAMEEE MONEE 0 i 7 woah 04 ave e ova ee Ae ee he wseae ee 3,300.00 

CEE S35 cose cavdeeaReedceae teeth ad ane telede ees 2,600.00 

Stenographer aaa eae caine} 2,000.00 





Stenographer ‘ 1,200.00 
Stenographer ....... wns 1,400.00 
Stenographer ......... 1,400.00 
Stenographer ........... 1,200.00 
Addressograph Cleric .....ccccccce.-- 1,800.00 
RMN so Fe eo na bara UK eG dA < thbaanecls a4 Kh aceMoaes 300.00 

III. Association Activities 
Ro ee TO coke adit ensavixeedk cesuexes 24,000.06 
2. Education Bulletin She wees en's Head ema 3,500.00 
2.) I OM i'sé.n sac enas eases nmetlionanues 4,250.00 
MB RE EE, oe 6 ods CER GRE OAC tee See cue eeSs 4,500.00 
5; Gp vce eed dein dewdvyedoswurthctvwn arenes 4,080.00 
Pe ES er ne penny ee eed ae 200.00 
FQ E IE © ov cecesccaveccsnenceeued 8,600.00 
8. Dues to other Organizations ................... 150.00 
@.. Tagah- emits COMGNCES ics so sec Sinn wececcucss 1,200.00 
FV: “Peed * SN oo kc teens cacemccaceeet 5,000.00 
V. Retirement for Association Employes ................ 1,250.00 
iy RSIS ca co Lae caacsia tee cv ad dacwendadce wh 300.00 
WE Scere MN os oes cog ede axis se ska exans 1,000.00 
WEENs NOU Teo dn cas cansedabedcecuucepecemnaes 3,100.00 
Pi. RANGE IN oa ckendcadetedsadaweepesco eects 1,000.00 
Pie DAU. ee icivdcttannerGecdedsnsdacshadeueas 250.00 
See aa vrei n oa reek os doe rs tect nanetedeededs at ias 16,000.00 
"NOGKE, UUMINMNONOE fo. oo oo 50s 54s wh adecrioweuednuene $118,980.00 

SUMMARY: 

Balance on hand at beginning of period, estimated .. $30,250.54 
Receipts, total for year, estimated .............20. 125,700.00 
Amount available for expenditures, estimated ...... $155,950.54 
Expenditures, total for year, estimated .............. 118,980.00 
Balance on hand at end of period, estimated ...... $36,970.54 


Mr. Swank stated that in view of the State-wide im- 
plication of a salary-schedule program, the budget com- 
mittee was in favor of using the NEA War and Peace 
Fund for this purpose. The Council approved this sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. Swank said that this was the first year the budget 
committee had budgeted all the funds of the Association, 
including the Welfare Fund. The Teacher Welfare Com- 
mittee recommended that the Executive Council set up as 
a special welfare emergency reserve fund an amount equa! 
to the value remaining in the Welfare Fund on July 1, 1944, 
which could be invested as the Executive Council saw fit. 
The Council voted to accept this recommendation oi the 
Teacher Welfare Committee. 

b. Designation of NEA Delegates, E. D. Clauss, chair- 
man 

Mr. Clauss reported that his committee had followed 
the procedure outlined by the Committee on Electing NEA 
Delegates. The names of individuals to serve as delegates 
from the Convention Districts were read. 

9. Pittsburgh Convention of NEA 

The Executive Secretary presented a statement which 
outlined the general sessions and business meetings of the 
Pittsburgh Convention of the NEA, July 4-7. 

10. Kate Frank Defense Committee 

The Council voted against making a contribution in 

this case. 


No. IV, May 20, 1944 


The 1944 Executive Council of PSEA met at Headquar- 
ters, Harrisburg, May 20, with J. W. Newton, President, 
Ambridge, presiding. The following business was considered 
1. Report of the President 
2. Legal Service, Lewis F. Adler, Attorney 
3. Report of the Executive Secretary 

a. Financial Statements 

b. NEA War and Peace Fund 

c. Headquarters Service 

d. Legislation, State and Federal 

e. Membership, State and National 
4. Report of Committee on Professional Activities for 

Faculties and Students in Teacher Education Institutions 

C. O. Williams, State College, chairman of this com- 

mittee, reviewed the history of the committee. He spoke 
of material for teacher education institutions which the. 
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committee had prepared and which will be printed or 
mimeographed for distribution in the fall. 

The organization of student groups was discussed. 
A committee was appointed by President Newton to con- 
sider plans and enrolment fees for members of these groups: 
George E. Walk, Robert M. Steele, Norman C. Brillhart. 
5. Report of Committee on Local Branches 

Norman C. Brillhart, chairman, reported that 66 
replies had been received to the Local Branch questionnaire. 
6. 1944 State Convention 
7. War and Postwar Problems Committee 

C. B. Dissinger, chairman, reported progress. The 
Council voted a maximum allotment of $500 for each de- 
partmental committee to be met from the NEA War and 
Peace Fund. 
8. Consultants for Salary Schedule Program 

Milton O. Pearce, chairman, reported that this com- 
mittee would meet May 23, and again on May 24 with the 
consultants. The Council approved the following con- 
sultants: E. S$. Evenden, Columbia University; Theodore 
L. Reller, University of Pennsylvania; Hazel Davis and 
Frank W. Hubbard of the National Education Association. 

President Newton announced the complete personnel 
of the salary study committee as follows: 


Representing Executive Council 
Milton O. Pearce, Chairman, Philadelphia 
Norman C., Brillhart, Reading 
James D. Curran, Carbondale 
Walter G. Clark, Wellsboro 
Lisle W. Learn, Heilwood 
Representing Committee on Legislation 
Fred W. Hosler, Allentown 
James H. Lawson, McKeesport 
Carmon Ross, Lansdowne 
C. O. Williams, State College 
9. Pittsburgh Convention of NEA 

a. Designation of Delegates 

b. Reimbursement of Delegates 

c. Contribution of PSEA 

The Council authorized a contribution of $500 to- 
ward the expense of the official reception on Pennsylvania 
night. 

d. Dinner for Presidents and Executive Secretaries of 
State Associations. 

10. Report of Committee on Designation of NEA Delegates 
Edwin D. Clauss, chairman, presented some problems 
which his committee was studying and upon which it will 
make recommendations later. 
11. Investment of Welfare Fund 
The Council voted to invest the balance left in the 
Welfare Fund on July 1, 1944, in Series F, U. S. War Bonds. 
12. New Business 

a. Norristown Handbook. The Executive Secretary 
suggested and the Council approved the purchase of copies 
of this handbook for distribution to Presidents of Local 
Branches. 

b. Educational Press Association of America. The 
Council voted a contribution of $10 to the Educational Press 
Association’s Anniversary Fund. 

13. Problems Confronting the PSEA 

President Newton presented information on certain 
situations in three areas of the State which had been brought 
to the attention of the officers of the PSEA by the members 
affected. 

a. New Kensington—The inability of a local branch 
to function was corrected by the adoption of a constitution 
and the election of new officers. 

b. Penn Township, Allegheny County—A request for 





September, 1944 





increase of salary was refused by the board. A salary com- 
mittee is receiving cooperation from the County Super. 
intendent’s office, and the school board is to review the 
financial situation. Assistance from PSEA Headquarters 
was authorized. 

c. West Deer Township—A refusal by the board for 
a salary increase caused the teachers to go on strike. Al- 
though the situation remains undetermined the teachers 
returned to their positions. 


No. V—July 28, 1944 
N July 28 the Executive Council held its fifth meeting 
O at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, with President 
Newton presiding. The business considered included: 
1. Report of the President on attendance at meetings 
2. Report of the Executive Secretary 
Financial Statements 
Headquarters Service 
Cost of Education Bulletin 
Cost of PENNsYLVANIA SCHOOL JoURNAL 
Legislation, State and Federal 
Membership, State and National 
g. NEA Convention, Pittsburgh 
h. Appointment to Headquarters Staff 
The Council approved the employment of Helen O. Bohn, 
Enola, to fill one of the stenographic positions. 
i. Rental of Room at 404 North Third to King Insur- 
ance Co. 


3. Report of Legal Service, Lewis F. Adler 
4. Schedule for Printing of Convention Issue and of 
Financial Reports 


moe ao sp 


Following discussion of the schedule of printing the Jan- 
uary issue of the JournaL, which has formerly been the 
Convention issue, the Council voted to make the December 
Journav the official Convention issue. This issue will in- 
clude completed programs and all committee reports. All 
programs and all reports for inclusion in the December is- 
sue should be in the hands of the editor on November 1. 

The Council also approved the printing of a yearly report 
of the treasurer, for the period July 1 to June 30, instead 
of printing two six-month financial statements. This report 
with that of the auditor, of the Permanent Fund, and of the 
Trustees of Permanent Headquarters for the same period 
will appear in the Convention issue. 

5. Committee Progress Reports 

Postwar Planning 

Salary Study Committee 

Local Branches 

Legislation 

Reviewing Committee, Professional 
Teacher Training Institutions 

6. Maintaining Educational Standards 

The Council discussed the problem of maintaining educa- 
tional standards during this time when conditions require 
the issuance of emergency wartime certificates. The Council 
authorized a letter to superintendents commending them on 
the comparatively low number of certificates they have asked 
to be issued and expressing the hope that the section of the 
law permitting the issuance of emergency certificates can 
soon be removed. 

7. NEA Relationships 

Mabel Studebaker, one of Pennsylvania’s two NEA State 
Directors, joined in the discussion on ways to increase NEA 
membership. 

8. State Convention 

It was the consensus of opinion that the State Convention, 
December 27-29, Harrisburg, should be a full convention 
including business sessions of the House of Delegates, gen- 
eral sessions, and meetings of the Departments, Sections, 


and Round Tables. 
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9, Annual Audit 

The accounts of the Association have been audited by A. 
J. Eby, CPA, Morrisville, and were found to be correct in 
every detail. 

10, Leave of Absence for the President 
The President stated he had received a number of re- 
quests to speak and to attend meetings during the fall 
months. He questioned whether he could accept all ol 
them without some provision for absence from his regular 
school duties, such as sabbatical leave. This would mean 
a loss of salary to the extent of the cost of a substitute. 
After discussion the Council voted, in case Mr. Newtor 
requested and received leave, to take care of the cost of the 
substitute, approximately $630. 

11. Successor for H. H. Baish as Secretary of the State 

School Employes’ Retirement Board 
The Council approved the sending of a letter to Governor 
Martin which would recommend J. Y. Shambach, deputy 
secretary, as the logical successor to Dr. Baish. 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 





Conference of Presidents 


of Convention Districts 


CONFERENCE of the presidents of Convention Dis- 
tricts of PSEA was held at Headquarters in Harris- 
burg on April.21. J. W. Newton, President of the Associa- 
tion, presided, and each district was represented by its 
president or a substitute. 
The presidents considered 
1. A time schedule for the district conventions. (Consult 
the Calendar of PSJ for dates of meetings) 
2. Financial statements of Convention Districts 
3, Plans for the 1944-45 meetings 
a. Subsidies 
b. Speakers 
c. Election of NEA State Delegates 
4, NEA Membership 
5. Local Branch Conferences and Dinners 
Respectfully submitted, 
R. C. Wesster, Secretary 





Committee on Retirement Problems 
No. 1, May 6, 1944 


HE 1944 Committee on Retirement Problems held its 
first meeting on May 6 at PSEA Headquarters. All 
members were present. H. H. Baish, secretary of the School 
Employes’ Retirement Board, sat with the committee. 
C. W. Lillibridge, chairman, Smethport, presided 
while the Committee considered 
1. Out-of-State Service 
The committee studied every phase of credit for out- 
of-State service and agreed to work for passage of such a bill. 
2. Reopening of the Retirement System 
It is the opinion of the committee that a bill should 
be presented at the next session of the Legislature to re- 
open the Retirement System. 
3. Relation of the Tenure Law to Retirement 
Members of the committee will study suggested modi- 
fications and discussion will be continued at the next meet- 
ing. 
4. Social Security 
At present there is no threat to the Retirement 
System in bills before Congress. 
5. General Information 
a. Doctor Baish stated that circulars of information, 
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Doctor Witmeyer Appointed 
Deputy Superintendent 


Paul E. Witmeyer, superintend- 
ent of the schools at Sharon for the 
past two years, was appointed dep- 
uty superintendent in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction by Gov- 
ernor Martin in May. He suc- 
ceeds Clarence E. Ackley who re- 
signed the post a year ago in 
August. 

Dr. Witmeyer was born near 
Annville, Lebanon County, attend- 
ed the Annville public schools, and 
graduated from Lebanon Valley 
College in 1916 with the A.B. de- 
gree. In 1923 he received his M.A. 
degree from Columbia University and in 1938 his doctor of 
education degree from New York University. 

His professional career was begun as a teacher in the high 
school at Plymouth. Later he became a: member of the 
high school faculty at Columbia, and then principal of the 
high school. In 1923 he was made superintendent of schools 
at Columbia; in 1930 the superintendent at Shamokin. From 
Shamokin, Doctor Witmeyer went to Sharon in 1941. 

Dr. Witmeyer is a past president of the Northeastern 
Convention District of PSEA. He has taught in the schools 
of education at Bucknell University, New York University, 
and Pennsylvania State College during summer sessions. He 
is a veteran of World War I. 





Pau E. WITMEYER 





giving rates of retirement deductions, etc., are available for 
local groups and individuals. 

b. The committee was informed that the office of the 
local superintendent is regarded, for the purpose of filing 
retirement returns, as an extension of the office of the Re- 
tirement Board. When the teacher applying for retirement 
files the application in the office of the local superintendent. 
or the local secretary, it is regarded as being “filed” under 
the law. 

c. A ruling of the Attorney General permits the Re- 
tirement Board some latitude in connection with the section 
of the Retirement Law dealing with the return to teaching 
service after military leave. The Retirement Board may 
accept medical examination made later than 40 days after 
leaving military service or filed later than the 50-day filing 
limit. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WittiaM A. Doane, Secretary 





Joint Salary Committee 
May 23, May 24, and June 6 


HE Joint Salary Committee of the PSEA held three 

meetings, May 23, May 24, and June 6, at PSEA Head- 
quarters, Harrisburg. Milton O. Pearce, chairman, Phila- 
delphia, presided while the committee discussed procedures 
in developing a new state-wide salary schedule. 

At the meeting on May 24, E. S. Evenden of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, sat with the committee as 
consultant. The committee after considering several pat- 
terns of salary schedules was in agreement that an attempt 
should be made to develop a single salary schedule for the 
State. 

On June 6 Theodore L. Reller, University of Pennsylvania, 
and F. W. Hubbard and Hazel Davis of the NEA Research 
Staff met with the committee as consultants. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 
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Bellevue Superintendent 


Albert G. W. Schlegel has been 
elected superintendent of the schools 
of Bellevue. Dr. Schlegel had been 
supervising principal of the Red 
Lion schools since 1927. 

Doctor Schlegel was born at 
Danielsville, Pennsylvania. He is 
a graduate of Moravian College 
with the A.B. degree, and of Penn- 
sylvania State College with the 
M.A. and Ed.D. degrees. He started 
to teach in 1916. He served as su- 
pervising principal of the Port 
Carbon schools from 1922 until he 
went to Red Lion in 1927. 

Doctor Schlegel has long been active in professional circles 
in the State. He was a member of the PSEA Executive 
Council in 1936, and more recently has served as a member 
of the legislative committee. 





A. G. W. ScHLEGEL 





Committee on War and 
Postwar Problems 


HE Committee on War and Postwar Problems, Chester 

B. Dissinger, chairman, Milford, met at PSEA Head- 
quarters on June 19. The Committee listed as suggestive 
problems: teachers’ salaries and specific phases of teacher 
training, more active part by the State in our educational 
program and thus relief for small local districts, stimulation 
of group interest in education, a program for veterans’ edu- 
cation after the war, a state-wide child health and welfare 
program, support of Federal Aid to education, recruitment 
of teachers, inventory to see how well boys and girls are 
being prepared for our democratic way of life, a good pro- 
gram for adult education. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Leotta A. Caldwell, Secretary 





Penn State Conference 


HE twenty-second annual Superintendents’ and Prin- 

cipals’ Conference sponsored by the Pennsylvania State 
College was held at State College July 25, 26, and 27. The 
theme around which this year’s discussion centered was 
Education for a World Tomorrow. 

The first meeting was a Symposium: Previews of a 
World Tomorrow in which representatives of the various 
schools of the college participated. Other topics listed for 
discussion were The Elementary School in Tomorrow’s 
World, Secondary Education for a World Tomorrow, Prob- 
lems of Rehabilitation and Guidance. 

Among the speakers who participated were William A. 
Lydgate, Editor of the Gallup Poll; L. J. Brueckner, pro- 
fessor of elementary education, University of Minnesota; 
Walter C. Eells, executive secretary, American Association 
of Junior Colleges; Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction; Walter Johnson, University of Chicago; and 
Mildred Hickman, supervisor of guidance and placement, 
Cleveland, Ohio, public schools. 


Oe 


Let every seed that falls, 
In silent eloquence unfold its store 
Of argument: infinity within, 
Infinity without 


—Percy Bysshe Shelley 








Perry County Superintendent 


On May 1, 1944, Francis B 
Haas, Superintendent of Publ 
Instruction, appointed Ralph ¢ 
Swan as superintendent of Per 
County schools to fill the uney. 
pired term of Albert E. Deckard, 
deceased. 

Mr. Swan received his elemen. 
tary education in the public schoo 
of Shade Gap, Huntingdon County, 
and his high school education ip 
the high school department of the 
Shippensburg Normal School. He 
was graduated from Shippensb 
Normal School in 1925 and gran 
the B.S. degree by the same institution in 1931. He received 
his Master of Education degree from The Pennsylvania 
State College in 1936 and since then has done graduate 
work at Johns Hopkins University and the University of 
Denver. 

Mr. Swan was teacher and coach of athletics in Landisburg 
High School from 1926 to 1930 and held a similar position 
in the Orbisonia High School from 1931 to 1934. In 193 
he became principal of New Bloomfield public schools and 
held that position until January, 1944, when he was ap 
pointed assistant superintendent of Perry County. 





Ratpw C. Swan 





International Education Assembly 


EPRESENTATIVES of 32 Allied and Associated 

Nations attended the International Education Assembly 
on Hood College campus in June to adopt minimum essen- 
tials for a world-wide educational program. These essen- 
tials are expected to establish the postwar pattern in the 
rebuilding of school systems in devastated Europe. The 
meeting was an outgrowth of a conference held at Harpers 
Ferry last September. 

The “minimum essentials” of an educational system in 
a free society covered the aims, development, and function 
of education in helping to make men free and in offering 
equality of opportunity for all races. Nine principles were 
listed for the building of better international education 


systems: 
1. The proper aim of education is the development of 
a free man. 


2. Everyone should be educated. 


3. Opportunities for advanced education should be numer- 
ous and justly distributed. 

. Learning is a lifelong obligation. 

. There should be complete freedom to learn. 

. Education should enrich human personality. 

. Education should develop economic competence. 

. Education is concerned with the development of char- 
acter. 

9. Education should develop international understanding. 
Although they differed .on details, the educators were 

agreed on the need for establishing an International Office 

of Education. They also agreed that narrow nationalism is 

an inadequate basis for the organization of a postwar 

world or of postwar education. 


ONIN Vi + 





Biology Club of Western Pa. 


HE Biology Club of Western Pennsylvania will meet 
September 18 at Frick Park Nature Museum. The 
program planned for the evening inclules the Victory 
Garden Exhibit, a bird film in color by Harvey S. Crass, 
supervisor of the Park, and a picnic supper. 
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of’ ime was, when saving was both a virtue Thousands of teachers cancel out this hazard by 
and a habit. For most of us these days, membership in Educators. For Educators pays 
just a virtue. generous extra income in time of need—cash 
Most of us have little “left over’? when the benefits for all diseases (indoors or out), all 
month ends. We’ve paid more for food, cloth- accidents (disabling or not), all personal quar- 
ing, shelter, recreation. We’ve paid taxes. Even antine. 


War Bonds,—not an expense but an invest- 


2 . 2 Somewhere in Educators various plans you will 
ment—help reduce our immediate available P ¥ 


find what you need,—and definitely at a cost 


cash 

, t int -strained budget. 
Old-fashioned systematic saving is just about aleadhcmetiaiie:miataniari ing: 
impossible. And emergencies, like sickness and Make your first move this year a safety move. 
accident, are doubly hard to face. Ask for complete information—now. 


We Educator - 


A Mutual Accident & Health Assn. 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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NEW BOOKS °? 


Editorial Note.—In ths secuvis we announce a few of the new bovks sent us by publishers. We inciuce only those that we commend 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint. 
ance with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 
critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books, 


FRONTIERS OF AMERICAN CULTURE. James 
Truslow Adams. 378 pp.  Scribners. 

* $2.50 
Dr. Adams tells the story of adult educa- 
tion in America from earliest days to the 
present. He shows what part has been 
played, in the education of American men 


and women, by our numerous forums, 
women’s clubs, lyceums and _ chautauquas, 
correspondence schools, people’s _ institutes, 


summer camps, workers’ colleges and_ social 
settlements; by such organizations as _ the 
WCTHU, the Legion, Rotary Clubs, the Grange, 
Book-of-the-Month, Sears Roebuck catalogue, 
and advertising—not to forget book agents 
or even the Fuller brush man. The author 
concludes with a forecast of the role of adult 
education in shaping postwar American life. 


Our Arr-Ace Wortp. L. O. Packard, Bruce 


Overton, and Ben D. Wood. 848 pp. 
Illus. Macmillan. $2.80 
In this book the authors have tried to 


show what forces are now operating to bring 
about a new world in which America must 
play its part. Their new geography is based 
throughout upon the global concept and offers 
an understandable definition of this term and 
a clear explanation of its significance in 
geography study. It shows the effects of 
World War II upon each of the nations, and 


presents a study of economic relationship, 
occupations, industries, manufacturing, com- 
merce. It also stresses the interdependence of 


nations and an understanding of the need 
for cooperation among all nations. 


CottecE HanpsBook oF Composition. Fourth 
edition. E. C. Woolley and F. W. Scott, 
with the collaboration of Evelyn T. 
Berdahl. 464 pp. Heath. $1.50 

This handbook provides information and 
accepted rules of usage for students of com- 
position and for persons who have writing 
of any kind to do and need help or assurance 
on matters of diction, grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, sentence structure, paragraphing, 
the organization and preparing of manuscripts, 
whether for class use or for publication, and 
the writing of letters. Recent developments 
in style have been given careful consideration 
and in all justifiable cases are indicated in 
the revised rules. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES FOR CHANGING 
CuRRICULUM PATTERNS IN SELECTED 
State TEACHERS Co.uecss. H. L. Offner. 
153 pp. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N. Y. C. 
$2.10 

From a study of the ways in which cur- 
ricula have been made in the past for the 


_ State Teachers Colleges of New Jersey, New 


York, and Pennsylvania, and from an exam- 
ination of the literature in the field, the 
author drew up a list of classified practices 
related to curriculum-making for these col- 
leges which were then evaluated by a jury 
of educators. The study recomménds that 








English 


Stoddard—Baily—Lewis 


@ This new ENGLISH series represents the results of actual 
teaching and testing in many different kinds of class- 
rooms. It fills completely the demand for an abundance 
of grammar; it provides for developing skills; it contains 
frequent reviews and has high child interest. 


Home 


Geosraphy 


Reeder-Renner 


@ HOME GEOGRAPHY is the first book in a new geography 
series, by authors with a global viewpoint. 
book upon which the larger concepts of geography are 
built. It deals with the familiar elements of a child’s life. 


American Book Company S377". 


Grades 1-8 


It is a basal 
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college administrators prepare faculty mem. 
bers for participation in curriculum-making 
that students and representative public schoo 
teachers and administrators be brought into 
the program for developing curricula; an 
that administrative procedures for changin 
curriculum patterns be carefully — evaluated 
every five years. The author acknowledges 
help from Henry Klonower of the State D.. 
partment of Public Instruction, and from 
Robert M. Steele, president, State Teacher 
College, California, who is chairman of th 
curricular and credentials committee of th 
Pennsylvania Board of State Teachers Cg. 
lege Presidents. In the appendix are liste 
other educators who contributed to the study, 


Vital MATHEMATICS, 
and S&S. 
Macmillan 

This book, which places before the reader 
those parts of elementary mathematics which 
are vital in a technological world, begins 
with the first principles of arithmetic and 
includes algebra, plane geometry, solid 
geometry, and an introduction to spherical 


E. B. Allen, Dis Maly, 
H. Starkey. 486 pp. Ills, 


trigonometry. It does not assume previous 
mathematical training on the part of the 
user. At the beginning of each chapter is 


a set of problems typical of those occurring 
in the chapter. Even though the reader can 
solve these, he is urged to read the chapter. 
If he can’t, he should study it carefully. 
Numerous exercises and problems are given 
for drill and for practice in applying mathe- 
matics to the solution of problems. 


To Live in Heattn. R. Will Burnett. 
pp. Illus. Silver Burdett. $1.96 
A textbook in health for high schools which 
presents a picture of the national health—a 
picture which focuses the student’s attention 
on the important causes of illness, disability, 
and death. The body’s natural defenses 
against disease are considered and their limi- 
tations stressed. The parts of the body par- 
ticularly susceptible to disease and _ injury 
are studied so that the student may be better 
prepared to protect himself. The common 
forms of communicable diseases are analyzed 
and the student made aware of their causes, 
methods of transmission, means of avoidance, 
and correct treatment by qualified medical 
experts. The non-communicable diseases that 
are becoming more and more important a 
medical science whittles down the deadlines 
of germ diseases are discussed in terms of 
our best knowledge of causes, prevention, and 
treatment. And, finally, the basic facts of 
nutrition, safety, emergency care of injuries, 
and: mental health, are presented. Stimulat- 
ing quiz-type reviews end each chapter. 


344 


SHORTHAND ‘TRANSCRIPTION SrupiEs. _ Ito 
Whitmore and S. J. Wanous. 256 pp. 
South-Western Publishing Co. $1.76 

The final means of developing job com- 
petence in a stenographer are provided in 
this book. The early lessons handle the 
problem of reading shorthand notes eff: 
iently. Then follows transcription _ practice 
in various forms. Special techniques ate 
used to develop a rate of speed that will 
meet employment standards. The English 
factor, a serious stumbling block to successful 
transcription for many students, is given com- 
siderable attention. There are, with each 
lesson, studies of punctuation, grammar, capi- 
talization, words, proofreading, and_ various 
letter and report arrangements. 
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Stanley Johnson and W. M. 
Alexander. 506 pp. Illus, Ginn. $1.80 
This civics text explains democracy—its 
ideals and benefits, its institutions and pro- 
ceses, and how youth can work with these 
ols to make democracy more effective. The 
hook covers the machinery of local, State, 
wd Federal governments; health, education, 
wd social welfare; protection of life and 
property agriculture, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, commerce, banking, and_ public 
fnance; postwar problems and changes. There 
ae about 190 photographic illustrations with 
many graphs, charts, and pictographs. 
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NcYCLOPEDIA FOR Boys aNnp Girts. S. John- 
son. 396 pp. Philosophical Library, 
sc E. 40: St, N.Y. C. $3 

A one-volume reference library and treasury 
of facts for children. There are answers to 
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tee of th ome 10,000 questions alphabetically arranged 
ichers Cy. for ready reference. Recommended for 
are listed youngsters from the elementary through the 
- the study. high-school grades. 
Dis Maly, Tue Music CurricuLuM IN A CHANGING 
pp. Illus Wortp. Lilla Belle Pitts. 172 pp. 
i Silver-Burdett. $2.20 
the reader] The purpose of this book, as stated in its 
atics which imtroduction, is “to suggest ways and means 
ld, begins of planning and ordering transitional and on- 
metic and goimg Programs that will enable music to 
try, solid serve UP to fullest capacity as an indispensable 
> spherical f clement in children’s living and learning dur- 
e previous ing 2 period marked by unprecedented social, 
rt of the therefore curricula change.” The author dis- 
chapter js “SS the challenge of the changing condi- 
occurring § 82S: then devotes the major part of the 
reader can "St_of the book to the developing music 
1e chapter. curriculum. 
aa larin America. J. F. Rippy and L. I. 
<i Perrigo. 438 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.76 | 
This text gives the history and culture of | 
‘ Latin America which will help the student | 
nett. 344 understand his neighbors to the South. The 
1.96 first unit consists of letters telling of a tour | 
ools which of the lands to be studied. In the second | 
health—a} Ut a compact survey of each of the twenty 
attention § Countries emphasizes geographic and eco- 
disability, f 20M! factors. Concluding units discuss our 
defenses § ‘lations with Latin America and recent social | 
heir limi 224 cultural developments. 
= EncLisH FOR YouR Wortp. Grade 9. R. I. | 
hel baie Johnson and A. Laura McGregor. 446 | 
pl Pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.44 
ania Third book in the Daily-Life English: 
ir ‘Qe Junior Series. For review of the first booxs 
welt of the series see p. 25 of Sept. 1943, PSJ. | 
| medica § Spoken Iratian. Vincenzo Cioffari. 446 pp. 
eases that Heath. $2 
ortant as This course in Italian, for colleges and the | 
deadlines armed forces, is designed for those who need | 
terms off to make themselves understood on ordinary 
ition, an’ topics in Italian and cannot devote the years 
- facts of of study required of the average school 
Injuries, courses. If a native speaker is not available 
Stimulat- for a teacher, a substitute has been provided 
apter. in the form of a set of phonograph records. 
. a The book is arranged so it may be used for 
a6 individual or group study. 
$1.76 ff Liverarure. A series of anthologies. E. A. 
job com- and N. M. Cross. 704 pp. Illus. Mac- 
vided in millan 
ndle the An additional book in the Macmillan series 
tes effi: of secondary-school anthologies. This one 
practice Contains Sections of short stories, essays, 
jues are™ Poetry, the narrative poem, the one-act play, 
that will the full-length play, and Jack London's 
English “Call of the Wild.” 
successful 
ven con 4 Hisrory of Latin America FoR SCHOOLS. 
‘th each S. G. Inman and C. E. Castaneda. 454 
ar, capi- pp. Illus. Macmillan 
various Part I, “Preview to a Continent,” intro- 
duces the student to the people of Latin 


America and their land. Part II, “The Back- 











ground of a Continent,” approaches the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of history. Part Ill, 
“The International Life of a Continent,” 
describes the trade and cultural relations which 
the twenty Southern republics have with one 
another, with their big Northern neighbor, 
and with the rest of the world. Part IV, 
“The Expression of a Continent,” tells some- 
thing about the thought life of the Latin 
Americans as manifested in the artistic forms 
of the people from early times down to the 
present. 


A. L.. Campa, Vera R. 
Maxwell, Frances Hagood, Pedro A. 
Cebollero. 430 pp. Illus. Macmillan 

A textbook for beginners which makes no 

mention of grammar in its first ten lessons, 
although these lessons contain very definite 
idioms and constructions. The object is to 
permit the student, through easy and _inter- 
esting readings, to discover that Spanish has 
a great deal in common with his mother 
tongue and to conclude that “he already 
knows some Spanish.” These ten lessons are 
to be assimilated thoroughly before the stu- 
dent goes on to the grammar which follows. 
Stories and exercises are easily within the 
comprehension of the student, and contain the 
basic vocabulary and idioms recommended 
by Keniston in 1941. Illustrations acquaint 
the student with interesting historical data 
about Latin America. 


AcQuiRING SPANISH. 
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Charles E. Sohl, principal, 


WE, THE PEOPLE. 
H. S 314 pp. 


Glenside Weldon Jr. 
Illus. Scribners. 

A civics textbook for Pennsylvania adapted 
for’ the use of junior high school pupils. 
While the book is designed primarily to ex- 
plain the machinery of government, a con- 
sistent effort is made to inculcate pupils with 
the fundamental principles of citizenship in 
a democracy. Civic responsibilities, common 
to all Americans, are emphasized, in addition 
to enumerating rights and privileges. Sixty- 
six pages of the text are devoted exclusively 
to state, county, and local government of 
Pennsylvania. Pains have been taken to use 
simple language easily comprehended by all 
pupils. The book is frankly for the masses. 
No attempt has been made to delve too 
deeply into all of the intricacies of govern- 
ment. ‘The author has assumed that if basic 
principles are explained and an insight given 
to the functioning of essential government 
agencies, local, state, and national, students 
will be ready to assume active roles as 
American citizens. 


ENcLIsH Series. Walsh and 
Walsh. For Grades Seven through 
Twelve. Books 1-4, $0.24 each. Hand- 
book, $0.18. Cumulative Review, $0.27. 
Review for Mastery, $0.24. Sentence 
Mastery, $0.27. The McCormick-Mathers 
Publishing Company, Columbus, Ohio 

The self-correcting Plain Way Plan offers 


PLrain) Way 








A Helpful, 
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A No.1 War-time Job 





@ There’s a limited supply of Doublemint being made today because of a shortage of 
many best grade materials which make such a top quality gum. All that is produced 
goes to the Army and Navy —for our fighters who have most need for it. Other and 
unfamiliar brands only are to be had in this country. But this one and only, original 
and genuine Doublemint will be back in your home stores just as soon as we again can 
get enough grade A materials to produce enough Doublemint to go around. 


Useful Discovery for You 


Hardly a week goes by without letters of gratitude 
from overseas men, telling us what solace, comfort 

and real help they have discovered Doublemint 
Gum to be to them. 


It doesn’t matter from which branch of the 
Service, the information is about the same—that 
chewing this refreshing, real-mint gum seems to 
help them a lot to relieve the nervous tension of 
combat...And, help them keep their minds more 
awake so that they appear to be able to concen- 
trate better on their jobs. 


You may not have thought of chewing gum, 
seriously before. But after the War, it may be able to benefit you as 
it has the men in our Armed Forces. For instance—after a long, hard 
day of teaching, it may break that strain and tension somewhat just 
to chew delicious Doublemint and relax. Or you might use it to 
help keep more awake if you ever get drowsy in the evening, mark- 
ing papers, studying or reading. 
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time and energy saving features. It is a 
logical sequence of progressively graded ex- 
ercises and tests systematically arranged to 
develop a natural and fluent use of English. 
This self-correcting system is actually  self- 
teaching. Each student’s attention is_ re- 
peatedly directed to the correction of his 
own errors because the ‘lessons are keyed to 
explanatory sections in the Handbook.: In- 
formative exercises encourage the development 
of character, sportsmanship, cooperation, 
friendliness, and good manners along with 
the learning of good English. A_ set of 
eight check-up tests and two final tests pro- 
vided in a separate pamphlet is free with 
each book. A teacher’s Manual accompanies 
class orders. 


METHops oF VocaTIONAL GuIDANcE. Gertrude 
Forrester. 480 pp. Illus. Heath. $3 
This text has as a subtitle “With Specific 
Helps for the Teacher of Business Subjects.” 
























offered by 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 



































Authenticity of Subject Matter 
Assured... 


B the h y of all mate. 
rial presented is safeguarded by the 
collaboration of outstanding educa- 
tional authorities and subject-matter 
specialists, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films offer educators the most authen- 
tie classroom film library ever pro- 
duced te meet the demands ef the 
school curriculum. 





Correct Film Selection Assured... 


Teo help you properly select Eneyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films for your 
scheol system. we prepare, without 
obligation, an Integration Study after 
duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before 
you, you can systematically build an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Library 
to fit your courses of instruction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured... 


When Encyclopaedia Bri Films 
are introduced inte your school sys- 
tem. our Film Utilization Service at 
once plays an important role. Highly 
trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instructional 
problems, plain the hnigq of 
using Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
as an instrument for dynamic eclass- 
room instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet 
without obligation 



























ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and 
Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman) 


1841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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It has six major objectives. 1. To inform 
students about the occupational world; 2. To 
acquaint them with sources of information 
about occupational opportunities, require- 
ments, and trends; 3. To help them master 
techniques for investigating occupations; 4. 
To cultivate their understanding of interrela- 
tionships among occupations; 5. To inform 
them about schools and colleges for further 
training; 6. To offer individual assistance in 
tryout, placement, and follow-up. 


LEARNING TO Live witH OruHers. A High 
School Psychology. Alice and Lester DV. 
Crow. 288 pp. Illus. by cartoons. Heath. 
$1.48 

Written to play a double role in the high 
school curriculum as a basic psychology text 
and as a guidance manual. Chapters on ad- 
justment to school and social life include 
helpful information on ways to improve school 
work, a section on relations between students 
and teachers, and a discussion of the high 
school students relation with the opposite sex. 

Psychological terms are defined, and examples 

and explanations insure understanding. 


a 
Books Received 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32 St. 
NM... YC. 
Junior Fasuions. Mildred G. Ryan. $1.28 
New Narratives (Enlarged). Blanche C. 
Williams. $1.36 
Tuts Is Your Lancuace. Russell Cosper. 


$1.16 
Beckley-Cardy  Co., 
Chicago, Iil.: 

Happy Days 1n THE GarpeNn. Ella H. Hay 

THE MounnTain Boox. Grades 5-6. J. Y. 
Beaty. $0.90 

Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 

A  MoperRN- CONQUISTADOR IN 

America. C. E. Altenburg. $2.50 
Ginn and Co., Statler Office Bidg., 
Square, Boston, Mass.: 

CONSERVATION OF NatTurAL Resources. C. 
L. Rhyne and E. E. Lory. $0.68 

LivING ARITHMETIC—JOLLY NuMBERs. 
Book Two, New Edition. Buswell, 
Brownell, John. $0.44 

Puysics WoRKBOOK AND LABORATORY GUIDE. 
H. R. Gail. $1.32 

Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.: 

THe Human Comepy. William Saroyan. 

Edited by Marion C. Sheridan. $1.16 
D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass.: 

BuitpING FoR SaFE Livinc. An Activity- 
Text-Workbook. O. G. Jamison, E. A. 
Johnson, Ralph Watson. $0.60 

CuenTecitos. Luis Leal. Graded Spanish 
Reader. La Barse Ou Les Cneveux. 


1632 Indiana Ave., 


SouTH 


Park 


Haygood and Bond. Graded French 
Reader. Das HoizKNEcHTHAUs. Peter 
Hagboldt. Graded German Reader. 
$0.32 each 


SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH GRAMMAR WITH Dia- 


craMs. Lura J. Loader. $0.44 
National Reform Assn., 209 Ninth St., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa.: 
Gop 1n Our Pustic ScuHoors. W. S. Flem- 
ing. $1.50 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40 St., New York, 
16 N. Y.: 
THE BasyLontrAN TaLMup. In selection. 
Leo Auerbach. $3 
20TH CENTURY ENGINEERING. C. H. S. 
Tupholme 
PHysics OF THE 20TH CENTURY. Pascual 
Jordan. $4 
Row, Peterson and Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, IUll.: 
ELEcTRICITY. THE SciENTIST AND’ His 











Toots. Water. The Basic Science Edy 
cation Series. Bertha M. Parker 
Roy, Publishers, 25 W. 45 St., N. Y. C.: 
SquapRon 303. The Polish Squadron wi 
the RAF. Arkady Fiedler. $2 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 114 E. 23 § 
eae 
Tree Frienps. Health and Personal Dp 
velopment Reader. Elizabeth Montgom. 
ery and Dorothy Baruch. $0.84 
Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17 St., N. Y. C: 
DeEcoraTING FoR You. Florence B. Tey. 
hune. $3 


New Music Horizons. Books I and ] 
McConathy, Morgan, and others. $064 
and $0.84 

You Can Make Ir. Things to do with 


scissors and paste. 
La Vada Zutter. 


L. V. Newkirk and 
$3 








HELP to; YOU 


Every Month of 
The School Year 


September through June 





THE INSTRUCTOR 
Magazine 
The Outstanding Magazine For Teachers 


Hundreds of teaching aids, ideas 
and suggestions. Activity units, 
art appreciation with miniature 
pictures in full color, music, pro- 
grams, stories and visual aids in 
every issue. 


Send for FREE Descriptive Folder. 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription at once to 


*3 
85 


start with the 


UO 
UO 


Name 


1 Year 
(10 issues) 


2 Years 
(20 Issues) 


|, ETRE eee MET ERNE Ne 

State eo pe 2 Se 

Paste this coupon on a lc postal card— 
Mail to us today. 
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Therefore, 






HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


enable textbooks to provide 
years of additional wear 
and save them from broken 
bindings and frayed edges. 


The longer you can make your present supply of books 
last—the more new books you can purchase. 


do not allow your textbooks to go into the hands of 
the pupils without having their bindings reenforced— 
and the entire book jacketed with a strong, waterproof 
Holden Book Cover. 





Miles C. Holden, President 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 








SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











Military Map Reading 
in High Schools 


(“High schools can increase their contributions to the war 
efort by offering training and instruction in the Funda- 
mentals of Military Map Reading to all high school boys 
who have not yet attained their eighteenth birthday.” Major 
H. L. Dotson, Chief, Pre-Induction Training, Third Service 
Command, ASF) 


URING the 1944 summer months a single copy of a 
War Department publication, entitled, Fundamentals 
of Military Map Reading (PIT-401), was mailed to all 
principals of high schools in the State of Pennsylvania. 
The three principal reasons for the distribution of this 
bulletin are: First, to bring to the attention of all secondary 
school curriculum committees this basic need of all members 
of the Armed Forces; secondly, to supply all high school 
teaching staffs with at least one copy of PIT-401, Funda- 
mentals of Military Map Reading, which is a teaching guide 
and not a student handbook or text, prior to the reconvening 
of schools this fall; and third, to indicate to these staffs how 
this wartime need can be partially met by the schools. 
Regarding these reasons, in the order mentioned, it is a 
reasonable expectation of all young men accepted for duty 
with the Armed Forces to experience service with combat 
of service units. General Marshall has said, “A practical 
knowledge of the fundamentals of military map reading 
isa need common to every soldier.” The importance of this 
statement is understandable when we consider the nature 
of global warfare, the many different kinds of terrain over 
which it is fought, and, the extensive use of compact, swift 
moving supply and combat units operating in the air, on 
land, and on the sea. 

Practically all soldiers and sailors receive post-induction 








training in map reading but this instruction is necessarily 
condensed in time and content because of the demands of 
many other aspects of basic training. 

In bringing this wartime need to the attention of the high 
schools it is desirable that courses in map reading and sketch- 
ing be organized and introduced in those schools, this fall, 
where they have not heretofore been offered. If the facilities 
and staff of a school do not permit offering a separate course 
in map reading it is suggested that it be offered as a unit 
in geography or social studies. It may be included as a unit 
of algebra. Another plan is that of teaching map reading 
during the weekly period devoted to wartime counselling 
as practiced in some schools. As with all forms of pre- 
induction training it should be remembered that if it is to 
reach all boys in high school, it must be planned according 
to age rather than by subject or year. 

The bulletin indicates how curriculum committees and in- 
structors can meet this particular pre-induction training 
need. In the printed introduction, the purpose of the bul- 
letin and the arrangement of its content subject matter are 
explained. The content is presented in three principal parts, 
first Basic Map Reading Skills, second, Major Abilities in 
Using Maps, and, third, Advanced Skills in Map and Aerial 
Photograph Reading. Under references listed on the last 
page, materials which will prove helpful in planning courses 
in map reading, and which may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. are 

FM 21-25 Elementary Map and Aerial Photograph Read- 
ing. (1941) 100 pp. 30c. 

FM 21-26 Advanced Map and Aerial Photograph Read- 
ing. (1941) 190 pp. 20c. 

FM 21-30 Conventional Signs, Military Symbols, and Ab- 
breviations. (1941) 66 pp. 20c. 

FM 21-35 Field Service Pocketbook Sketching. 
118 pp. 20c, 


(1939) 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Government 
Office of Education 


EpucaTIon IN Cuina Topay. Leaflet No. 69. 


$0.05 
Foop CoNsERVATION EDUCATION in 
mentary school program 
PREEMPLOYMENT ‘TRAINEES 
DUCTION. $0.15 
PROFESSIONAL Nurses ARE NEEDED. $0.10 
THE SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. 
Education and National Defense Series. 


the 


AND War _ Pro- 


$0.15 
SERVICE IN THE ARMED Forces. Victory 
Corps Series No. 6. $0.20 


StaTE Provisions For FREE TEXTBOOKS AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. $0.10 

SUPPLEMENTARY TRAINEES AND WaR Propuc- 
TION. $0.15 


Teacuers ARE NEEDED. $0.10 


War Department 

FUNDAMENTALS OF MILITARY MAP READING 

62 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE ARMY 
SPECIALIZED TRAINING RESERVE PROGRAM 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ele- 





National Education Association 


LEARNING ABOUT EDUCATION AND THE PEACE. 
$o.10. Let’s TaLtK asout EDUCATION 
AND THE PEopLe’s Peace. $0.10. Educa- 
tional Policies Commission 

PRoposaLs FOR PusBLic EDUCATION IN PosTWAR 
America. Research Bulletin. $0.25 

These pamphlets may be secured from the 

National Education Assn., 1201 16 St., Wash- 

ington 6, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 


THE CURRICULUM AS AN INTEGRATING FORCE 
FoR ETHNic Variations. Idabelle Yeiser. 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. $0.25 

DrivER EpUucATION AND ‘TRAINING MANUAL. 
For high school teachers. 1944 revision. 
American Automobile Assn., Pa. Ave. at 
17 St., Washington, D. C. 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING WARTIME 
AND PostwaAR CONSUMER EDUCATION. 
Bulletin 217, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

LEGAL EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 
Public Education and Child.Labor Assn., 









































The above publications may be secured 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2 


from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Living Memoriats. ‘TEEN AGE CENTERS. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, National Recreation Assn., 315 Fourth 
a. Ave, N. Y.-C: 








= == = = for a NEW GEOGRAPHY 
Our AIR-AGE WORLD 


A Textbook in GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


Packard - Overton - Wood 





To help boys and girls understand and live in the 
of today. The world of the immediate present 
eme—the United States a country streamlined 
ar, and other nations operating under wartime 
ncepts—the global 
raphy, in a world 
of the air. $2.80 

















Inman - Castaneda 


A complete survey of the 20 Latin-American 
countries—their peoples, history, geography, 
economics, and artistic expression—written by 
two outstanding authorities on Latin-American 
life, in the light of present-day conditions. 
Ties the history of North America with that of 
Latin America throughout. $2.20 (list price). 
(In the Macmillan Inter-American Series, 
edited by Dr. George I. Sanchez.) 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


ScHOOL JOURNAL 
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PROGREss IN AMERICAN Forest MANAGEMEN?, 
American Forest Products Industries, Ine. 
1319-18 St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C 

A Survey oF Lancuace. CLAssEs IN TR 
ARMY SPECIALIZED TRAINING PRrocray, 
Modern Language Assn., 100 Washing. 
ton Square, New York 3, N. Y. $0.25 

Wuar Asour Our JAPANESE-AMERICANs? 
Carey McWilliams. Public Affairs Com. 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Ney 
York 20, N. Y. $0.10 

Wuat CoMMUNICcATION MEANs Topay. Lennox 
Grey. National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 W. 68 St. Chicago 21, 
Ill. 

WHEN CuHILDREN Ask AsoutT Sex. Child 
Study Assn. of America, 221 W. 57 St, 
New York 19, N. Y. $0.20 

Witt1aM PENN. Lucy B. Roberts. Religious 
Society of Friends, 302 Arch St., Phila 
delphia 

——_@—__. 


Education for New 
Tasks 


Education Week 1944 


ANY new tasks confront us to 
day. Our immediate task is to 
help bring the war to an early and 
victorious end. In this effort the schools 
are playing a vital role. 
At the same time they are laying 
the foundations for the years of peace 
to come. They are preparing children, 
young people, and adults for the new 
tasks which confront our country. 
With these considerations in mind 
the National Committee for American 
Education Week consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the four national sponsor- 
ing agencies decided to make the gen- 
eral theme for American Education 
Week, November 5-11, 1944 “EDUCA- 
TION FOR NEW TASKS,” with daily 
topics as follows: 
Sunday, November 5—Building 
Worldwide Brotherhood 

Monday, November 6—Winning the 
War 

Tuesday, November 7—Improving 
Schools for Tomorrow 

Wednesday, November 8—Develop- 

ing an Enduring Peace 

Thursday, November 9-—Preparing 

for the New Technology 

Friday, November 10—Educating All 

The People 

Saturday, November 

Community Life 

The National Education Association 
as in previous years has prepared ma- 
terials to assist local schools in develop 
ing their plans for the observance. Two 
new features this year are a series of 
five-minute radio scripts on each of 
the daily topics, a half-hour radio script 
on the teacher shortage entitled “Ut 
terly Fantastic,” and a series of mats 
of newspaper advertisements ranging 
from one to five columns dealing with 
education and the observance. A man- 
ual, plays, leaflets, a sticker, and other 
materials are also available. If you do 
not have a copy of the complete list 
and order form write to the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


11—Bettering 
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NAGEMENr, 

Stries, Ine, 

n6,D.¢ 

Ss IN Tr 

PROGRAM, 

Washing. Mary B. McAnprew, superintendent 

eal Bot Carbondale public schools, attended 

airs Com. 2 conference held in the White House, 

aza, Ney’ Washington, D. C., in June to con- 

sider the importance of inclusion of 

Y. Lennox qualified women as United States dele- 

sa gates and members on international 
‘BH and national conferences and agencies. 

x. Chiff Miss McAndrew received a_ personal 

V. 57 St, invitation from Mrs. Franklin D. 

Religio Roosevelt. 

ty Phila JosepH Murtier, who has served as 


director of guidance of Wilkes-Barre 
city schools from 1926 to this June, is 


now director of the Child Study In- 
stitute at Toledo, Ohio. 
Ear, A. Master has been appointed 
US tof principal of the Senior High School, 
k is to Reading, to succeed John H. Eisen- 
‘ly and} hauer, retired. Mr. Master has been 
schools § principal of the Southwest Junior High 
School in Reading since 1940. Previ- 
laying J ously he taught in the Senior High 
= School and in Huntingdon High School. 
ri 
nm — Weir C. Ketter, president of Grove 

: City College, has been named a mem- 

mind | ber of the Pennsylvania Postwar Plan- 
nerican § Bing Commission by Governor Martin. 
repre- Henry W. Prentis, Jr., Lancaster, 
sonsor- § President of the Armstrong Cork Com- 
e gen- J Pany, was appointed chairman, and 
ication |S: W. Frercrer of Pennsylvania State 
YUCA- | College is another of the nine mem- 
1 daily J bers who compose the commission. 

Bid Rev. Frep P. Corson, president of 
uilding | Dickinson College, has been elected a 

bishop by the Northeastern Jurisdic- 
ig the f tional Conference of the Methodist 

Church. 
be. CorneELius WILLIAM  PRETTYMAN, 
aie head of the department of modern 
velop F bear : 

anguages at Dickinson College, is serv- 
varing ing as acting president until a successor 
to Fred P. Corson is elected. 
g All Mrs. Jonn M. Puituies, who has 
been on the Pittsburgh board of educa- 
fering | tion for more than ten years, has been 
chosen by the American Mothers’ Com- 
jation J mittee of the Golden Rule Foundation 
| maf as the American Mother for 1944. 
velop- Mrs. Phillips, who has been a leader 
Two | in civic and welfare work for more 
es of | than 30 years, is the mother of three 
h of daughters and two sons and _ grand- 
script mother of nine. 

Ut FLoreNcE M. TEAcarpEN of the Uni- 
mats 7 versity of Pittsburgh was reappointed 
S108 to the Ethics Commission of PSEA by 
Ne President Newton for a four-year term 
aa beginning July 1. 
a Jesse H. Snyper has been appointed 

list assistant superintendent of the Perry 
al County schools by County Superintend- 
enth 








ent Ralph C. Swan, with the approval 
of the county board of school directors. 

Dante, B. Kup, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Williamsburg schools for 
17 years, has accepted a similar posi- 
tion at the Red Lion, York County, 
schools. 

Joun D. Jack, supervising principal 
of the Armagh-East Wheatfield Joint 
schools, Indiana County, has taken a 
similar position in the Williamsburg, 
Blair County, schools. D. Raymonp 





NOTES awn NEWS 


SoLLENBERGER has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Williamsburg High School. 

CaTHLEEN M. CHAMPLIN was re- 
elected president of the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association for the year be- 
ginning May 15, 1944. Other officers 
elected are: First vice-president, William 
A. Doane; second vice-president, James 
M. Hincken; recording secretary, Anna 
Pike Haas; corresponding secretary, 
Aleda E. Druding; treasurer, John W. 
Hitner. 
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Chambersburg 
Cheltenham Township 
Oil City 
Punxsutawney 

Mt. Lebanon 
Swissvale 
Wilkinsburg 
Williamsport * 


If you are a new teacher in any one of these school systems or in one 


of many other Pennsylvania systems not listed, you can secure salary 


protection under the Official Teachers Group Accident and Health 


Plan available in these cities under very favorable circumstances. 


FOR A LIMITED TIME, you can apply with no health questions or 


medical examination. 


Take advantage of the group buying power made available to you by 
the far-sightedness of the teachers in your system. 


OBTAIN THE BEST AT A SAVING 


*This is only a partial list of insured Pennsylvania School systems. 


Information can be obtained from the insurance committee in these 


insured groups or write— 


PENNSYLVANIA GROUP OFFICE 
416 Investment Building 
aay PITTSBURGH (22), PENNSYLVANIA 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


* 


* 


* 
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WatteR M. Mason has been ap- 
pointed editor-in-chief of the McCor- 
mick-Mathers Publishing Company. Mr 
Mason was formerly with the Mac- 
millan Company as associate editor in 
charge of books for elementary schools. 





Don't forget to order your 


/Master\eakt 
Class Record Book 


for the school year now opening 


It is the most adaptable and 
universally used Class Book 
for teachers’ records. You have 
choice of — 


Six sizes (5x3 to 9!/x5!/ in.) 
Eight grades of Cover 


Four styles of Binding 


Sewed, Center stitched, Wire-O, 
and loose leaf) 


Twelve forms of Ruling 





To _~ you discover the right 
Masterleaf we offer to teachers 


A FREE EXAMINATION 
PRIVILEGE 


On request several copies will 
be sent you for examination. 
Any or all may be returned at 
OUR EXPENSE. You will be 
under no obligation or expense 
whatever. 


For full information address 


Masterleaf Record Book Co. 
2419 North Fifth Strest Harrisburg, Pa. 





Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


<a 










WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 

speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $4 00 $8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- a 
signed to help the student use 

the right word in the right 

place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. § 
Thumb indexed, $4.00, 



















Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 












Hamitton Lyon was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Teachers Asso- 
ciation on April 11. Mary Isabelle 
Epley was elected first vice-president 
and Cora Jane Mace, third vice-presi- 
dent. The other officers chosen were 
Elizabeth Adams, recording secretary; 
H. M. Black, treasurer; and Jane G. 
Wyman, financial secretary. Anna 
Belle Clarke, Helen C. Edgar, W. C. 
Klingensmith, and Clara Oldham were 
elected directors for two-year terms. 

Beaver S. Faust of Duquesne has 
been elected supervising principal of 
the Thompsontown schools. His du- 
ties include supervision of the Thomp- 
sontown-Delaware Joint High School. 
He succeeds Jesse H. Snyder, recently 
elected assistant superintendent of Perry 
County schools. 

Howarp Wertz has returned to his 
former position as supervising principal 
of Ralpho Township schools, Elysburg, 
from civilian service at an Army air- 
plane base. 

J. Maurice Srratran, who formerly 
served as supervising principal of the 
Plymouth Township schools, Norris- 
town, has been elected supervising 
principal of the West Reading schools. 

J. Conrap SEEGERS, a member of the 
staff of Temple University since 1927, 
has been appointed associate dean of 
Teachers College. Under the change 
in administrative personnel at the uni- 
versity, George E. Walk, dean of 
Teachers College, will devote more of 
his time to the program of graduate 
study. Dr. Seegers will work among 
undergraduates. He will also serve 
temporarily as director of the depart- 
ment of early childhood and elementary 
education, 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has announced the 
following appointments to the staff of 
the Department: Srantey A. WENGERT 
of East Washington, assistant director 
of- teacher education and certification; 
G. Kepcer Mixts of the faculty of the 
University of Pittsburgh, chief of health 
and physical education; A. Paving 
Sanpvers of the State Teachers College, 
Indiana, chief of home economics edu- 
cation; Epwin W. CrutTEeNbEN, Scran- 
ton teacher, chief of secondary educa- 
tion. 

Freperick G, Nicuots, professor of 
education at Harvard in charge of the 
Department of Business Education for 
more than 20 years, retired on July 1. 
Mr. Nichols was at one time director 
of business education in Pennsylvania 

Tune Yuen Fone, a _ native of 
Chekiang province, China, has been ap- 
pointed teacher of Chinese culture in 
the public senior high schools in Phila- 
delphia by the division of science, arts, 
and education, Department of State, 
and the board of public education, 
school district of Philadelphia. 


ScHOOL JOURNAL 


September, 1944 





SytvesteR K.  Srevens, _ historian, 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 
received the degree of Doctor of Phil 
osophy from Columbia University on 
June 6. His thesis is entitled “The 
United States and Hawaii, 1842-1898~— 
A Chapter in American Expansion.” 
Dr. Stevens’ dissertation will be pub. 
lished by the University of Pennsylvania 
Press within the next few months. 

MarcareT L. Oscoop, assistant dean 
of women at Ohio University for the 
last six years, has been named director 
of social activities at Temple University, 
according to am announcement by 
Robert Livingston Johnson, president. 
Miss Osgood began her duties in the 
spring. In making the announcement, 
Dr. Johnson said that Miss Osgood 
would occupy a position comparable to 
that of dean of women, but her duties 
would also include social guidance, “a 
very important factor in the develop 
ment of college students for the post- 
war period.” She will also become a 
member of the mathematics department 
faculty. 

Tue Kwnicuts ScHoot of Clarion 
County, Zoe E. Bashline, teacher, par- 
ticipated actively in all community and 
war drives. The school of 18 pupils, 
from a school community of 62, raised 
over $1300 for the various drives— 
Christmas Seals, Junior and American 
Red Cross, Easter Seals, March of 
Dimes, Defense Stamps and Bonds. 
The pupils collected scrap paper and 
metal, made articles for the Red Cross, 
and took part in poster and essay con- 


tests. 
——@——————_ 
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Necrology 

Docror Leo C. Munpy, State Sena- 
tor from Wilkes-Barre, died on June 
11. Doctor Mundy sponsored the 
Teacher Tenure Act enacted in the 1937 
session of the General Assembly. 

Mary L. H. Wittcox, retired Ger- 
mantown teacher, died June 10. Miss 
Willcox began teaching in 1882 and 
retired about 20 years ago. 

Mrs. Grace C. McGowan, teacher 
in Elizabeth borough elementary school, 
Allegheny County, died April 11 fol- 
lowing an illness of several months. 

Wituiam C. Green, member of the 
faculty of South High School, Pitts- 
burgh, for 19 years, died April 8 as the 
result of a gun accident. 

Sara G. Parmer, teacher in the 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, died 
February 6, 1944. 

LIEUTENANT CoLonEL Leon S. Drum- 
HELLER of Philadelphia, former post 
chaplain of Camp Kilmer, New Bruns- 
wick, died suddenly at an embarkation 
station in New York City in the Spring. 
Before entering the army three years 
ago he taught history in Germantown 
Hizh School and before that taught in 
Roosevelt Junior High School and Over- 
brook High. 

DorotHy Fremprt Forsytu, a teacher 
in the Hawthorne school, Philadelphia, 
died April 1 following a short illness. 

EmMMa JANE Hester, for many years 
a nurse employed by the Reading school 
district, died April 13. Miss Hiester 
retired in 1942, 

GertrupE A. ZIEGLER, retired Read- 
ing school teacher, died May 4 at her 
home in Mount Penn. 

A. P. DirFenpaFer, former superin- 
tendent of Nanticoke public schools, 
died May 16 at the age of 73. Mr. 
Diffendafer was principal of Nanticoke 
High School for 20 years, and then 
superintendent from 1909 until he re- 
tired four years ago. 

Cuartes S. Bower, the oldest active 
teacher in Berks County, died on 
March 23. A veteran of almost 53 
years in the school room, he had taught 
in Oley Township since 1895, having 
previously taught four years in Earl 
Township. 

Jesse Powe xt, for 44 years a teacher 
in Pottsville schools, suffered a stroke 
April 18 while teaching in the Garfield 
school and died four days later. 

Mrs. Axicia CarsE Frosst, a former 
teacher of the Beltzhoover school, Pitts- 
burgh, died in January, 1943, in San 
Diego, California, at the age of 83. 

Carrie I. Noe, retired, died at her 
home in Pittsburgh April 10. Miss Noel 
was an art supervisor in the Pittsburgh 
schools and later taught arts and crafts 
in Langley High School. 

Mrs. Grace Cocuran Heprank, for 
the past eight years a teacher of Eng- 





now do you 


fixe this. 


unit orm ? 


HE mailman’s uniform is al- 

most lost in:today’s parade of 
soldiers, sailors, Wacs and Waves. 
But it is still-a uniform that can 
mean good or bad tidings. 

To the teacher who meets with 
sickness or accident, it can mean 
the bearer of doctor and hospital 
bills . . . or the bearer of those bills 
plus a T.P.U. check to pay them. 

T.P.U. income protection costs 
little . . . pays generous benefits. 
The P-H (Peerless-Hospital) Cer- 
tificate covers confining sickness 
in the home, hospital confinement, 
convalescence, non-confining sick- 
ness, quarantine, total disability 
from accident, doctor’s fee for non- 


Street 





TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
T. P. U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 


I should like detailed information about the 
benefits and low cost of the P-H certificate. 


Name... 


CR ION isi cise eased RE SE Keser 
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disabling disability. It is complete 
income protection. 

The start of the school term is a 
good time to get this safeguard. 
Complete details will be furnished, 
without obligation, in answer to 
the coupon below. Mail it now. 


~~ eo 


Typical P-H Certificate Benefits 


Hospital Confinement. . ..$37.50 per week 
or $5.35 per day beginning first day 


Confining Sickness. ..... $25.00 per week 
after first week. $10.00 for first week 
Convalescence.......... $12.50 per week 


Non-confining Sickness. . .$12.50 per week 
beginning eighth day 


PS ic ik on nthe $25.00 per week 


WOGGON 6 POG sicse a's cee up to $25.00 
for non-disabling injury 
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lish and social science in Plumville High 
School, Indiana County, died March 11 
after an illness of 15 weeks. 
Pvr. Mary M. Acsricut of the WAC 
died April 21 in the Will Rogers Air- 
- field Hospital, Oklahoma City. Private 
Albright formerly taught commercial 
subjects at Susquehanna Township 
High School, Dauphin County. 
E:mMer A. STEPHAN, director of art in 
the Pittsburgh schools, died May 3. 
Emma Jounson, for sixteen years a 
member of the staff of Temple Univers- 
ity, died suddenly on April 7. Before 
coming to Temple as director of early 
childhood and elementary education, 
Miss Johnson was active in professional 
circles throughout the country. 
FLtorence M. Henn of the John 
Marshall School, Philadelphia, died 
March 6. 


—_——@—_——. 


Calendar 


September 11—Teachers’ Day 

September 17—Constitution Day 

September 29-30—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 

October 3-5—Second Wartime Public 
Health Conference, American Pub- 
lic Health Assn., New York City 

October 4-5—Education Congress, Har- 
risburg 

October 5—Eastern Convention District, 
Allentown 

October 10-12—Pennsylvania Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia 

October 12-13—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 


October 12-14—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 
October 14—Midwestern Convention 


District, New Castle 

October 14—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 20—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Carlisle 

October 24—Wm. Penn Day 

October 26-27—Pennsylvania _—_ Branch, 
National Assn. of Secondary School 


Principals, Education Building, 
Harrisburg 
November 3-4—Pennsylvania Associa- 


tion of Deans of Women, Harris- 
burg 

November 5-11—American 
Week 

December 8—Northeastern Convention 
District, Sunbury 

December 27-29—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 


Education 


1945 


February 8—State School Board Secre- 
taries Assn., Harrisburg 

February 8-9—State School 
Assn., Harrisburg 

March 21-24—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 


Directors’ 


September, 1944 


Meeting of Teachers 1944-1945 








County 





Superintendent Place of Meetings Dates of Meetings 
Adams J. Floyd Slaybaugh Gettysburg Oct. 26-27 
Allegheny W. W. Lantz Pittsburgh Oct. 12-13 
Armstrong Clarence M. Long Kittanning Oct. 11 
Beaver E. D. Davidson Beaver Aug. 31 
Sept. 1 
Bedford William Mowry Bedford Oct. 12-13 
Berks Alvin F. Kemp Reading Aug. 31 
Sept. 1 
Blair James E. Butts Bellwood-Antis Sept. 28 
Oct. 26 
Bradford J. Andrew Morrow Towanda Oct. 9 
Bucks Charles H. Boehm Doylestown Nov. 18 
Morrisville Sept. 30 
Butler John T. Connell Butler Oct. 14 
Cambria Arthur M. Stull Ebensburg Oct. 12-13 
Cameron C. Ebbert Plasterer Emporium Oct. 9-10 
Carbon Stuart E. Prutzman Mauch Chunk Oct. 16-17 
Centre F. G. Rogers Bellefonte Oct. 12-13 
Chester Clyde T. Saylor West Chester Oct. 20 
University of Pennsylvania Mar. 22 or 23* 
Clarion B. M. Davis Clarion Oct. 19-20 
Clearfield D. A. Yingling Clearfield Aug. 31 
Sept. 1 
Clinton N. L. Bartges Lock Haven S. T. C. Oct. 12-13 
Columbia Ray M. Cole Bloomsburg Oct. 5-6 
Crawford C. F. Adamson Meadville Sept. 9 
Cumberland Ralph Jacoby Carlisle Oct. 19-20 
Dauphin I. D. App Steelton Oct. 20 
Delaware Carl G. Leech Media Oct. 30-31 
Elk O. G. F. Bonnert Ridgway Oct. 26-27 
Erie H. H. Denison Lawrence Park H. S. Oct. 13 
Strong Vincent H. S. Oct. 14 
Fayette Harry J. Brownfield Uniontown Nov. 20-21 
Forest Frank L. Watson Warren Sept. 21-22 
Franklin Raymond G. Mowrey Chambersburg Nov. 17-18 
Fulton Harold C. Welsh McConnellsburg Oct. 26-27 
Greene D. C. Longanecker Waynesburg Oct. 5-6 
Huntingdon J. H. Neff Huntingdon Oct. 19-20 
Indiana D. D. Patterson Indiana S. T. C. Sept. 29-30 
Jefferson John H. Hughes Brookville Oct. 19-20 
Juniata Samuel M. Short Mifflintown Sept. 16 
Oct. 27 
Lackawanna Thomas Francis Scranton Nov. 2-3 
Lancaster Arthur P. Mylin Neffsville Oct. 27-28 
Lawrence John C. Syling New Castle Aug. 31 
Sept. 1 
Lebanon Harry C. Moyer Cornwall Sept. 6-7 
Lehigh Hobart A. Farber Allentown Oct. 5-6 
Luzerne A. P. Cope Wilkes-Barre Sept. 7-8 
Lycoming Frank H. Painter S. Williamsport Oct. 23-24 
McKean C. W. Lillibridge Smethport Sept. 21-22 
Mercer W. M. Pollard 
Mifflin Elmer E. Sipe Burnham Oct. 19-20 
Monroe J. H. Kunkle East Stroudsburg Oct. 12-13 
Montgomery Abram M. Kulp University of Pennsylvania Mar. 21-24* 
Montour Fred W. Dichl Danville Nov. 20-21 
Northampton G. A. Grim Pen Argyl Oct. 26-27 
Northumberland C. E. Hilbish Sunbury Sept. 5 
Lewisburg Oct. 13 
Perry Ralph C. Swan New Bloomfield Oct. 26-27 
Pike C. B. Dissinger University of Pennsylvania Mar. 22 or 23* 
Potter A. P. Akeley Coudersport Oct. 26-27 
Schuylkill A. W. Zerbe Pottsville Oct. 19-20 
Snyder Frank S. Attinger Middleburg Nov. 2-3 
Somerset Guy N Hartman Somerset Oct. 12-13 
Sullivan John M. Lumley Dushore Oct. 10 
Susquehanna Frank A. Frear Montrose Oct. 16-17 
Tioga Walter G. Clark Wellsboro Oct. 26-27 
Union Frank P. Boyer Mifflinburg Nov. 2-3 
Venango Wm. C. Frantz Franklin Oct. 19-20 
Warren H. L. Blair Warren Sept. 21-22 
Washington J. L. Roberts Washington Oct. 12-13 
Wayne A. H. Howell Honesdale Nov. 20-21 
Westmoreland Charles F. Maxwell Greensburg Nov. 21-22 
Wyoming Edwin H. Kehrli Tunkhannock Oct. 19-20 
York H. E. Swartz West York Oct. 26-27 





* Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Home Study 






Over 100 courses aiding 





in certification and 
college degree work 


Enroll Any Time 
Start Now 


Put in a Profitable 
Year 
Write for Bulletin 
Correspondence 
Study Division 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 





NEW 
PETERSON WRITING SYSTEM 
WALL CARDS 





BET CARDS 


AND) AEDS LPHABE SYSTEM 





avert ® Seo t eereason sveree 
oneeres 











14 Cards to set. 

A visual aid to make the student 
“writing conscious’’-A silent Penman- 
ship Teacher. 


Install a set in each classroom and | 


note the improvement in writing. 
Price $1.00 Set 
y r vn 
KURTZ BROS. 
School Supplies and Equipment 
CLEARFIELD, PA. PITTSBURGH (22), PA. 








ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The tremendous expansion of this world capital 


8 creating many new opportunities for place- | 


Register Now. 
T. David Parrack, Manager 
COLORADO BLDG, 14th and G, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ments. 








Seeking a Position? 


@ We have hundreds of inquiries for teachers from 
schoole and colleges in the East and South. Good 
Salaries. 21st. year. 


The Baltimore Teachers’ Agency 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
$16 N. Charles St., Baltimore-1, Md. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








Southern State Teachers’ Agency 


200 Sunrise Highway 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


Recommends to Positions Everywhere 
Write for Registration Form 

















Te hone of mama te 


built seats and desks that induce good 
health and correct posture. In school 
libraries and cafeteria; they gather at 
“American” Universal tables. In 
“American” auditorium chairs they 
study the works of g: eat masters. 


‘The first step toward serving the fu- 
ture is to fill the needs of the present. 
Until the war is won American Seating 
Company craftsmen will continue to 
devote their energies to products needed 
for a complete Victory. , 

With final Victory, we shall speedily 
resume our normal peacetime task of 
taking care of school needs, as we have 
for generations. For the expanded 
educational programs ahead, Ameri- 
can Seating Company will be your 
dependable source of supply. 


Those who are destined to cherish 
and preserve that Victory are now 
assembling in schools and colleges 
throughout the nation. Serving their 
progress is sturdy school equipment 
made by American Seating Company. 
In classrooms they occupy “American™ 


Send for our latest catalog! 
N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 


Market, Ilth & 12th Streets Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Exclusive distributor for 


4% American Seating Company 


BUY WAR BONDS 





For 26 years Bryant Bureau 


TEACHERS BUREAU 


has continuously rendered 


BRYAN 


711-13 Witherspoon Bldg. 
a a : 
Thee, BR Dent PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. CUtstanding placement and 
Managers counselling service to both 


beginning and experienced teachers of Pennsylvania and nearby states. 
Quality Positions and Teachers Listed Throughout the Year. 














NATION-WIDE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
1530 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. Phone: Rittenhouse 6223 


For over 26 years we have rendered continuous placement service to teachers in many 
states. Best opportunities for advancement in several years. Teachers needed for Schools 
and Colleges now. Write, telling about yourself. 


J. B. Stokes, Jr., Mgr. 


Proprietor Miss A. Lillian Campbell, 














Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 


uiTura COUnes 


Teacher 


able at the State 


excursions are planned in 


College 
Bloomsburg 
California 
Cheyney 
Clarion 
E. Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 
Indiana 
Kutztown 
Lock Haven 
Mansfield 
Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 
West Chester 


s are especially designed that teacners i 


preparation. 


: 

extensive professional offerings, and 
Colleges. 
sashes C 


nnection with many course: 


Special Curricula 
Business and Atypical Education 
.. Industrial Arts and Atypical Education ... 
.. Industrial Arts and Home Economics 
.. Library Science 
. Health Education 
. Art Education 


. Art, Business, Home Economics and iusto 


. Library: Science and Art Education 

Health Education 

Home Economics and Music Education 
Library Science and Industrial Arts 

Adult, Business and Cooperative Education 
Health Education 

Health and Music Education 

activity programs under 

aporatory sc! 
school situations é 


eriences in campus 
contact with actual 
the baccalaureate degree with 
iel indicated above. 


TNE Depart ment 


Cc VW 


ample recreational facilities 
found 


Experienced instructional staffs are 
trips are 


trained and sympathetic 


are avail- 
Field 


iN eacn institution. 


offered tor credit 


President 
Harvey A. Andruss 


Robert M. Steele 


Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Paul G. Chandler 
Joseph F. Noonan 


| _L. H. Van Houten 


J. M. Uhler 


.Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
. Richard T. Parsons 


James G. Morgan 


_D. L. Biemesderfer 


Albert Lindsay Rowland 
John A. Entz 


. Charles S. Swope 


leadership. 


hool dis 


service may advance their professiona! 
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